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Late News 


DOROTHY MCGINNISS, supervisor of library services 
with the Baltimore (Maryland) County Board of 
Education, has been appointed executive secretary 
of the American Association of School Librarians 
to succeed Eleanor Ahlers. Her appointment be- 
comes effective in January... . HELEN R, BLANK, 
chairman of the Department of Library Science at 
St. John’s University, New York, died suddenly on 
October 28. . . . JAMES D. MEEKS has resigned as 
director of the Dallas Public Library, Texas. . . . 
JAMES THURBER, journalist, essayist, cartoonist, 
dog-lover and perhaps the greatest humorist of his 
time, died November 2. . . . PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
has chosen Cambridge, Mass., as the site of a library 
and museum to house his papers and other materials 
of his Administration. Harvard librarian Paul H. 
Buck and other Harvard officials will plan the 
library, for which no precise site has been chosen, 
in cooperation with the National Archives.... A 
special issue of PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER marks 
U.S. Bill of Rights Day and Human Rights Week, 
respectively December 15 and 10-17. “If every free 
library would display during December the 
great documents of human freedom, and books that 
promote understanding of them—this alone would 
constitute a silent shout of victory against the noisy 
threats of fear or terror anywhere.” HERMAN 
H. FUSSLER has been named acting dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, succeeding former dean Lester E. Asheim. 
Professor Fussler is a member of the School's 
faculty and director of the Chicago University 
library. . ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY figured 
in CBS-TV program “Route 66” on November 10. 
Anonymous librarian, seen from rear, gestures 
somewhat vaguely to balcony where protagonists 
find 1937 Baltimore directory which aids in search 
for missing woman. Scene includes some impres- 
sive shots of library. Public image on the whole 
good. JOHN CIARDI is quoted in the new 
Columbia Journalism Review as having demanded 
(in a Saturday Review article for December 15 
1956) “devotion to the fact” as a fundamental 
requirement of the writer. No comment. ... Folk 
singer OSCAR BRAND, in a November 5 program on 
New York's radio station WNYC, sang several verses 
of a Navy version of the song “Turelai.”” He ended 
with a new verse by ‘my favorite librarian, ROSE 
SELLERS of Brooklyn College: The librarian rides 
mn a bicycle/The bricklayer sports a new Nash/The 
former has high psychic income/The latter gets paid 
off in cash 
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Books 


THE PAPERBACK EXPLOSION: On Sunday 
October 15, The New York Times carried a major 
feature article by Nan Robertson about the educa- 
tional impact of paperbacks. She notes that Ameri- 
cans bought almost a million paperbacks a day in 
1960; that the number of paperback titles in print 
has more than doubled in the last 18 months; that 
fall sales to students from one major New York 
bookstore chain were 75% paperbacks this year, as 
against 10% five years ago; that students at an 
Oregon college spent almost $100 each on paper- 
backs last year at the college bookstore; that English 
classes in one New Jersey high school are now 
using paperbacks exclusively—no standard texts at 
all; that a Book Manufacturers Institute survey 
predicts an increase in school college paperback 
sales of 43% over the next five years. 

One reason for the boom, according to Miss 
Robertson, is the general increase in students’ read- 
ing. In evidence of this she quotes Joseph Mer- 
sand’s poll of college librarians and bookstore own- 
ers, an account of which appeared in the November 
WLB, page 238. Other reasons are the lightness 
and small size of the paperbacks; the great variety 
of titles available; their value as sources of up-to- 
date material; their capacity for making difficult 
subjects look easy; and a new trend among college 
students to build home libraries instead of selling 
school books to their successors. 

However, Miss Robertson says, paperbacks have 
so far made little impression on public high schools. 
She traces this fact to the ignorance of many teach- 
ers and administrators, who still link paperbacks 
with trash or believe that only a limited selection 
of titles is available; state rules on textbooks in the 
public schools which do not provide for paper- 
backs; the confusion of publishers about whom to 
approach in the school system—teacher, superin- 
tendent, board of education, or principal; and 
school doubts about the durability of paperbacks. 
But paperback publishers are trying hard to break 
down the walls, Miss Robertson says, the objective 
being to set up all-paperback book stores in high 
schools. The initial step is often a one-day paper- 
book fair in the school, with profits going to some 
school group. 

Are paperbacks going to wipe out hard-cover 
books? Miss Robertson thinks not. Hard-wearing 
hard-covers are still the core of most school courses, 
and the book industry believes, she says, that the 
two lines are not in competition, Sales of both are 
expected to rise 

(Continued on page 276) 
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2 highly-acclaimed new Lippincott books 
of special interest to libraries 
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“The best one-volume history of Greece 
with which I am acquainted.”* 


The Will of Zeus 


A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE 
ORIGINS OF HELLENIC CULTURE 
TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR, author of The Pil- 
grimage of Western Man. “Reveals the relevancy 
of the Greek idea to the American situation, mak- 
ing it above all else the history of Greece for an 
American.”—*GERALD W. JOHNSON 


“Gives significance to Greek culture and history, 
vitality to the men who made her what she was, 
and understanding of the intricate interweaving of 
legend and history.”—Virginia Kirkus 


“Not only a pleasant exposition of much recently 
acquired historical and archaeological knowledge 
but also fine comments on such topics as art and 
tragedy.”— Library Journal. 32 pages of halftones, 
12 maps, map end papers, index. $10.00 


“A book literally unique in the whole Byron 
literature.”"— JOHN K. HUTCHENS, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The Late Lord Byron 


By DORIS LANGLEY MOORE. The full story 
of the controversy regarding both the life and death 
of Byron, by the first author outside the family to 
be given unrestricted access to the Lovelace papers. 
“The death of such a man inspired tidal waves of 
hasty pamphlets, untrustworthy reminiscences and 
unreliable biographies. Out of this gigantic mass of 
material Doris Langley Moore has carved her mas- 
sive triumph of literary scholarship.”— ORVILLE 
Prescott, N. Y. Times. “An addition, both im- 
portant and attractive, to the immense edifice of 
Byron literature."—London Observer. Illustrated 
with 20 halftones. $8.50 


Philadelphia - J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - New York 
Good books since 1792 
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THE FATE OF McGUFFEY'S ECLECTIC READ- 
ERS, which nursed 19th-century grade school chil- 
dren on maxims like “God gives a great deal of 
money to some persons in order that they may assist 
those who are poor,” has apparently been sealed. 
The readers, which passed with the “moralistic 
blend of evangelicai ' Seemeueaiaee and political 
Whiggery” they expressed, almost enjoyed a revival 
this year when the school board in Twin Lakes, 
Wisconsin, decided to exhume the 1879 edition and 
reintroduce it in the schools, The nostalgic gesture 
was short lived. 

The issue took shape when school superintendent 
Angus Rothwell promised to cut off state aid to 
Twin Lakes if use of the book was continued and 
a local group threatened a taxpayers’ suit to get rid 
of the board members responsible. After accepting 
a board offer last October to retain the book as 
a supplementary, rather than basic, text, Rothwell 
backed away from even this compromise. Not deny- 
ing the McGuffey “eclectics” their antique charm, 
he banned their use for any but reference purposes 
(“to show how different textbooks were in 1879") 
because of their religious sectarianism and their 
complete irrelevance to modern life. 


A DEEPER MEANING has again been discerned 
in that excellent indictment of the total state, 1984. 
Justifying its recent dismissal of Richard D. 
Wyman for assigning the Orwell novel to his ad- 
vanced high school English class, the school board 
of Wrenshall, Minn., claimed that the book, “too 
explicit in its treatment of sex,"’ was obscene. 


CATHOLICISM AND CENSORSHIP: One of 
many interesting statements to come out of Cath- 
olic Library Association's 37th annual meeting, held 
this year in St. Louis, was that of Msgr. John Tracy 
Ellis, professor of church history at the Catholic 
University of America. His concern was to point 
out that Catholic scholars and educators must show 
scrupulous care in matters of truthfulness lest they 
damage the Church's reputation for honesty. 

His view was that actions of some churchmen 
in the past in regard to censorship of books have 
created an unfavorable image of the Church in the 
eyes of non-Catholics. 

“If there is one thing that frightens many persons 
outside the Church,” he said, “it is this matter of 
imprimaturs and nihil obstats [statements of eccle- 
siastical permission for publication of a book}. 
For that reason, these matters should be handled 
with the utmost discretion—something which has 
not always been true in the matter of censorship 
of books.” 

{sgr. Ellis said there has at times been a “shock- 
ing disregard’’ among Catholics of the responsi- 
bilities owed to truth when fidelity to the truth 
seemed to conflict with what they considered their 
personal interests. 

“And because of this,” he added, “the Catholic 
name has been deeply stained on occasion for those 
outside the Church.”’ 

The historian noted that His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII has voiced concern over distortions of 
the truth and made truth the subject of his first 
encyclical and his 1960 Christmas message. The 
Monsignor also noted that Christ Himself showed 
anger only in the face of “falsehood and insincer- 
ity,” such as that of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
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Msgr. Ellis recalled the case of Galileo as a 
classic example of the harm which can be done to 
the Church by refusing to respect the truth, 

He said lack of scientific evidence made it under- 
standable that churchmen should condemn Galileo 
in the 17th century for insisting that the earth 
revolves about the sun. But he stated that the real 
harm was done when some churchmen continued 
to hold the mistaken judgments of the early 17th 
century well into the 19th century. 

‘The attitude of these churchmen,” he said, “was 
to say the least cavalier in regard to the truth, and 
it has been their attitude and frame of mind that 
have accounted for the notoriety that has plagued 
the Church ever since in regard to Galileo.” 

In reference to the Church’s censorship of books, 
Msgr. Ellis endorsed proposals for amending the 
procedures by which works are placed on the Index 
of Forbidden Books. He noted with approval sug- 
gestions that both the author of a work considered 
for condemnation and his bishop be notified in 
advance and be given a chance to comment before 
final action is taken. 


FRENCH HOLDINGS at Michigan State Univer- 
sity Library, which are already extensive, have 
been even further augmented by a unique acquisi- 
tion—-the library of M. Francois Bouvier, a wealthy 
agronomist. The collection, which comprises 6,700 
books and 3,000 pamphlets and reprints, covers 
every aspect of French royal life from Charlemagne 
to Louis Philippe. Scholars of the French monarchy 
will be able to pore over hundreds of rare books 
dating from the early 16th century; works on 
armory and heraldry, and on royal art, architecture, 
and ceremonies; and “‘all the classic studies of the 
French monarchs, their private lives and their po- 


litical, social, literary and amorous relations.”’ 


TV GUIDE TO BOOKS: St. Louis’ KMOX-TV 
has invited librarians and school curriculum con- 
sultants to cooperate in preparing lists that suggest 
books for specific TV programs, to be distributed 
to schools and libraries. The books, which are clas- 
sified by grade level, provide background and fur- 
ther information on the programs’ subjects. This 
gesture should kill more than one bird: get students 
back to books; provide a guide to better TV; and 
obtain the support of librarians and educators for 
the station's programs. 


MARGERY FISHER'S critical appraisal of modern 
children’s fiction, Intent upon Reading, has been 
published by Brockhampton Press in England, In 
addition to serious criticism, itself something rare 
in children’s literature, the book includes classified 
and annotated reading lists at the end of each 
chapter (which constitute a wider and more de- 
tailed bibliography than is generally available), 
and a full index of authors, titles, artists and trans- 
lators. All in all, over 1400 works in every field of 
children’s fiction are discussed and described. The 
book, illustrated with 46 line drawings chosen to 
bring out points in the text, is 336 pages long and 
sells for 25s in England. Address for information 
or orders is Brockhampton Press, Market Place, 
Leicester, England 


(Continued on page 278) 
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REPERTOIRE INTERNATIONAL DES SOURCES 
MUSICALES: The second volume of the Interna- 
tional Inventory of Musical Sources is now in an 
advanced stage of preparation. It will be devoted 
to “Printed Anthologies of the 18th Century.’ Ali 
American libraries are urged to report any holdings 
they may have in this field to the Joint U.S. Com- 
mittee by January 1, 1962. 

By “anthology” is meant any publication—in- 
cluding not only collections of compositions but 
“methods,” “tutors,” and theoretical works—con- 
taining complete pieces by more than one composer. 
Libraries holding any such collections published 
from 1701 through 1800 should send entries for 
them to: The American Editor, Dr. Donald Mintz, 
c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The entries may take the form of type- 
written copies of catalog cards, photostats of them, 
or even microfilms, although 3” x 5” cards are pre- 
ferred. Each card should name the library supply- 
ing it. 


THE “DEWEY TO WILLIAMSON" ERA of 
American librarianship is the subject of Training 
for Librarianship Before 1923, by Dr. Sarah K. 
Vann, released by ALA on June 23, 

The book covers the period from 1887 (which 
marked the opening of the Columbia College 
School of Library Economy under Melvil Dewey) 
to 1923 (publication date of Charles C, William- 
son's report, Training for Library Service, to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York). The methods 
and status of self-training prior to 1887 also are 
presented, as background. Dr. Vann details and 
analyzes the often conflicting ideas of training; the 
problems and developments of embryo library 
schools; Andrew Carnegie’s contributions to these 
schools; and the role of the American Library 
Association during these three and one half decades 
of progress. Says ALA, “This is the record of the 
library profession’s search for the essentials of 
training.” 

Copies of the 256-page book are obtainable from 
the American Library Association Publishing Dept., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl., at $7 each. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION, a scholarly 
journal treating the various fields of documentation, 
information storage and retrieval, is now available 
on microcards from Microcard Editions, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. Volumes 1-11 (1959-1960) may 
be purchased for $25. 


A BRAILLE EDITION of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, the first major reference work to be made 
available in Braille, is now being distributed and 
the Library of Congress’ Division for the Blind 
has purchased 17 copies of the 160-volume set for 
useé in its national program to provide reading mate- 
rials to the blind. LC also has received two gift 
copies of the set—one from Field Enterprises, Inc., 
publishers of the printed encyclopedia of the same 
title, which financed the project with a $115,500 
grant; and another from the American Printing 
House for the Blind, which embossed the edition 
through the grant. 

The size of the Braille edition of the encyclo- 
pedia—with one copy requiring 37’ of shelf space 
—has aroused much interest. To make it as useful 
as possible, copies are being placed in schools and 
other centers, including public libraries, where blind 
persons can have ready access to them. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BOOK: Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Becker of the Queens Borough Public Library re- 
ports a recent innovation by hair stylist John Andol 
of 601 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C.—a book collection 
for the diversion of ladies subjected to the rigors 
of the hair dryer. The library, which consists of 
two shelves filled with selections culled from Mr. 
Andol’s overflowing bookcases, has expanded from 
an original 35 books to over 200, and combines 
in-salon reading with a simple charge-out system. 
“I don’t charge fines or limit the time a book can 
be kept,” explains Mr. Andol. “My customers are 
‘steadies.. When they come back, the book comes 
with them.” 

The library, which has been in operation for six 
months with no books lost, seems rewarding both 
for Mr. Andol and his clientéle—professional 
women (lawyers, doctors, teachers, editors) with a 
penchant for books. A refreshing change, at any 
rate, from the fashion magazines which tend only 
to increase the qualms of the more self-conscious 
members of the vainer sex. 


People 


THE NOBEL PRIZE IN LITERATURE for 1961 
has gone to Dr. Ivo Andric of Yugoslavia for ‘the 
epic force with which he has depicted themes and 
human destinies drawn from the history of his 
country.” 

The 69-year-old novelist and diplomat was hon- 


ored for his total contribution, but his best-known 
book, The Bridge on the Drina (Macmillan, 1959), 
was singled out for special praise. Dr. Andric, the 
first Yugoslavian to win any Nobel prize, will 
receive the equivalent of about $48,300. 

His candidacy was supported the late Dag 
Hammarskjold, who was himself posthumously 
awarded the 1961 Nobel Peace Prize. 


ROBERT FITZGERALD has been awarded the first 
Bollingen Prize for the best translation of poetry 
into English. The prize, which carries a cash award 
of $2,500, was announced by James T. Babb, li- 
brarian of Yale University. Mr. Babb said the prize 
had been given for Mr. Fitzgerald's translation of 
Homer's Odyssey (Doubleday, 1961). The transla- 
tion prize was established three months ago. Like 
the older Bollingen prize for poetry, it is sponsored 
by the Bollingen Foundation, a philanthropic trust 
created by Paul Mellon, a Yale alumnus. 


LARGELY LINCOLN, by David Chambers Mearns, 
assistant librarian for the American Collections and 
chief of the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress, is a collection of essays based mainly on 
his long association with the Library's Lincolniana, 
occasionally on reminiscence. Mr, Mearns, who was 
editor of the 2-volume Lincoln Papers, writes enter- 
tainingly on some rather arcane aspects of Lincoln's 
life (e.g., his hair). The more personal “A Ne- 
glected Bookman: Calvin Coolidge” is an excruci- 
atingly funny account of his brief acquaintance with 
that “genius of the average.” The 227-page book, 
published by St. Martin’s Press, sells for $6. 


(Continued on page 280) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


A GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO 
AMERICA IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Edited by BERNARD CRICK and MIRIAM ALMAN. This guide 
gives the location and a brief description of all existing manuscripts 
in the entire British Isles relating to the history and literature of the 
American colonies and the United States that did not fall within the 
more limited scope of the pre-World War I Carnegie Institute Studies. 
The materials are listed by country, in chronological order where 
possible; and many manuscripts relating to business histories, emigra- 
tion, and religion are described for the first time. /ndices. $13.45 


FROM THE DREADNOUGHT TO SCAPA FLOW 


The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era 1904-1919 
Volume I: The Road to War 1904-1914 


By ARTHUR J. MARDER. This book is chiefly concerned with the 
British side of the Anglo-German naval rivalry and the ensuing Great 
War. The story has been filled in with many fascinating details from 
hitherto unavailable official papers, personal records, etc. Writing with 
the full co-operation of the Admiralty, Professor Marder has achieved 


a book of first-rate importance. Frontispiece, halftones; folding map 
$10.00 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
A Biography: Volume I. 1818-1856 


By WALDO HILARY DUNN. The first of two volumes that will be 
the definitive biography of an interesting Victorian personality and 
writer, most often remembered for the storm of comment over his 
four-volume biography of Thomas Carlyle and his twelve-volume History 
of England. Working from a truly unusual wealth of unpublished 
autobiographical documents, Professor Dunn brings out Froude’s 
influence as a journalist, political and social thinker. 5 halftones. $5.60 


A PATRISTIC GREEK LEXICON 


First Fascicle 

By G.W.H. LAMPE. The first of five fascicles which, when completed, 
will make a lexicon of 1500 pages. Included will be a summary history 
of the use of all theologically important words used by Greek Christian 
writers from the Apostolic Fathers to A.D. 800. This first fascicle 
consists of an Introduction and the letter Alpha. $13.45 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 


{t all bookstores 
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Mrs. Doris Ryder Watts 


DORIS RYDER WATTS: Readers of last month's 
“Public Library and the Teen-age’’ may have no- 
ticed a change in Mrs. Watts’ title. She is now 
Young Adult Service Consultant with the Nassau 
Library System, New York. 

The Nassau Library System serves 40 public 
libraries in Nassau County. The YA Service Con- 
sultant, a newly created position, will seek to 
develop special collections in member libraries for 
young people from the eighth grade through high 
school. Mrs. Watts’ office will also offer consultant 
help in book selection, the preparation of reading 
lists, etc. 

Mrs. Watts was formerly public library young 
adult consultant for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Library Extension. 


ELLEN RUDIN joined the R. R. Bowker Company 
on October 30 as the new editor of School Library 
Journal. She replaces Margaret Saul, who is taking 
up other duties with the company as Educational 
Research Director. Miss Rudin will assume full 
responsibility for the editorship with effect from 
the December issue of the magazine. 

Miss Rudin came to New York in 1957 from her 
native Washington, D.C., where for two years she 
had worked as editorial assistant on the NEA Jour- 
nal. She joined the juvenile department of Random 
House as assistant to Nancy Larrick, who was then 
an editor and the education director for children’s 
books. A year later she was in charge of school 
and library promotion. 

She left Random House to accept a job as school 
and library consultant for the affiliated firms of 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Coward-McCann, Inc., and 
the John Day Company. In this position, Miss 
Rudin travelled extensively to library and education 
conventions, meeting and talking with teachers, li- 
brarians, booksellers, authors, illustrators, publish- 
ers, parents and children. This experience, she 
feels, gave her certain direct knowledge of the 
problems and needs of librarians and teachers, as 
well as those of publishers and the creators of 
books. 

Ellen Rudin was graduated in 1954 from the 
George Washington University, Since 1957 she has 
free-lanced in her spare time, editing a number of 
children’s books for Behrman House. Most recently 
she was assistant editor of Science World Book 
Club 
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Summing up this wide range of experience as it 
relates to her new post, Miss Rudin says: “It is 
diverse, but it isn’t disparate. I have always known 
it would come together one day. Now it has.” 


WILLIAM J. ROEHRENBECK, director of the 
Jersey City Public Library and former librarian of 
Fordham University, has written an account of a 
short but significant chapter in the Civil War: the 
march of New York's famous Seventh Regiment to 
the defense of Washington during the critical open- 
ing months of the war. The Regiment That Saved 
the Capital, an illustrated, 256-page book published 
by Yoseloff, sells for $5.95 to individuals, $4.75 to 
libraries and schools, and is obtainable from the 
Sleepy Hollow Reader's Service, P.O. Box 7, North 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


ete. 


TROUBLE IN DAYTON: The board of trustees of 
the Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, Ohio, has agreed to add “Operation Aboli- 
tion” to its collection—provided a copy is donated. 

“Operation Abolition” is a film composed of 
news clips and commentary on student riots in 
San Francisco, May 12-14, 1960, during hearings 
of the House Committee on un-American Activities. 
The film supports the contention of the HUAC that 
the Communist party is engaged in a planned oper- 
ation calculated to abolish the Committee. It has 
been widely attacked as a deliberate distortion of 
what took place. 

George Holloway, head of the Educational Films 
Department, Free Library of Philadelphia, summar- 
ized in the May 1961 ALA Bulletin the views of 
five members of the Film Review Subcommittee of 
ALA's Audio-Visual Committee. He implies that 
the film is less than “honest’’ and writes: ‘There 
is a very definite implication made by the film that 
all opposition to the [HUAC] is either directly 
Communist or Communist-inspired. . . . All five 
film librarians sending comments to this compiler 
indicated they were not purchasing the film. It 
seems more appropriate that other agencies than 
the public library circulate this film. 

At a meeting of Dayton’s library trustees on 
August 16, Robert Korchmaros, a local elementary 
school teacher, presented a petition with 25 signa- 
tures urging the board to buy the film. A heated 
half-hour followed. Mr. Korchmaros said: “I real- 
ize the film is controversial, but then so are plenty 
of books and films in this library.” Board president 
Dr. Albert F. Kuhl read reviews of the film, in- 
cluding the ALA review quoted above. Library 
director William Chait explained that films were 
usually selected on the basis of such reviews, and 
that the library only bought 25-28 films a year 
anyway. Also present was one Ira Latimer of Chi- 
cago, who described himself as director of anti- 
Communist research and education for the Illinois 
Small Business Men's Association. When board 
member Charles P. Pfarrer said the board had no 
right to spend public money on a film like “Oper- 
ation Abolition,” Mr. Latimer asked if he would 
accept the film as a gift. “No,” said Mr, Pfarrer. 

None of the trustees had seen the film. They 
voted to table Korchmaros’ proposal. 
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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicage 
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An assignment in Astronomy 
No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 
thematic organization:which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 
Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and*Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about thif*new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference Books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Thomas Shoemaker, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 


179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


HERBERT S. 71M, editor-in-chief 


Our Wonderful World 


Published by = Spencer Press, Inc. 








(Continued from page 280) 

Ira Latimer was in Dayton to conduct a series of 
anti-Communist seminars, one of which was held 
the day after the library board meeting. Partici- 
pating in the seminar was Robert Korchmaros, now 
identified as chairman of the Committee for the 
Preservation of Constitutional Government. Plans 
were made for a public showing of “Operation 
Abolition.” During the seminar, according to Bob 
Nangle of the Dayton Daily News, Mr. Latimer 
said the American Library Association had been 
Communist-infiltrated for 20 years. He also implied 
that libraries “push’’ some books and “shelve” 
others, denounced public schools and federal aid 
to education, and said the Chicago public schools 
were “subversive.” 

The scene next shifted to a Dayton public audi- 
torium, where on October 17 guests of a local lodge 
of the Fraternal Order of Police gathered to watch 
the 45-minute movie. The Dayton Journal-Herald 
reports that, speaking after the showing to an audi- 
ence of 175, Robert Korchmaros said his appear- 
ance before the library board had been “much like 
an inquisition. He said the library board “tore 
apart” the John Birch Society, and “assured me this 
is a liberal town and they don’t buy conservative 

»0ks.”” 

On October 18, the Dayton library board, with 
two exceptions, voted to accept the film if a copy 
were donated. 

Two days later, the library's freedom of selection 
was threatened again, this time in connection with 
Henry Miller's Tropie of Cancer. On October 20, 
acting chief of police Lawrence Caylor sent a team 
of policewomen around the city to ask booksellers 
to take the book off their shelves. All department 
stores and bookstores so contacted agreed. Inspector 
Caylor had promised earlier to arrest booksellers 
who did not comply with his request. 

Caylor, who said he had never heard of the book 
until the morning of October 20, and had received 
no complaints, acted when he learned that Cleve- 
land and Akron authorities had taken steps to ban 
the book. Caylor had then read several passages 
from the book and found them “‘sickening and dis- 
gusting.”” According to Ann Heller in the Dayton 
Journal-Herald, Caylor said: “I object to this thing 
being in circulation, regardless of whether they buy 
it in bookstores or through the mails, whether the 
reader is a juvenile or adult. I don’t think it should 
be anywhere, including on the shelves of the public 
library.” 

Library director William Chait said the Dayton 
main library had three copies of the book, all in 
circulation, There was a waiting list of 52. He 
noted that the book would be removed from the 
library if it should be ruled obscene in the courts. 
He added that no one has asked him to take the 
book out of circulation, a matter which would be 
decided by the board of trustees. 

Chief Caylor said that if there is a legal way to 
remove the book from the library, he will do so. 


“TEXANS FOR AMERICA,” which branded al- 
most half the books up for adoption at the Septem- 
ber (Texas) State Textbook Commission hearing as 
anti-American, added: ‘“The stressing of both sides 
of a controversy only confuses the young and en- 
courages them to make snap judgments based on 
insufhicient evidence. Until they are old enough to 
understand both sides of a question, they should be 
taught only the American side.” 
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ELEVEN LIBRARIANS FROM ABROAD arrived 
in Washington October 15 to begin a 4-month pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Department of 
State and ALA's International Relations Committee. 
After an introduction to American culture and li- 
braries in the Washington area, they left for a 
2-week seminar at the Simmons College Graduate 
School of Library Science. Following the Simmons 
seminar, which was held October 30-November 14, 
the group dispersed for individual travel, observa- 
tion, and internship in libraries suited to their 
needs. Culmination is an evaluation seminar, to be 
held February 8-10, 1962, at Simmons College. 
The visitors are: Ulrich Birkholz, director, 
Offenbach Public Library, West Germany; Suresh 
Chandra Dwivedi, head of the Government Central 
Library, India; Horst Ernestus, secretary of the 
Association of German Public Libraries; Abdur 
Rahim Khan, librarian of Punjab University, West 
Pakistan; Alf MacLochlainn, assistant keeper of 
manuscripts, National Library of Ireland; Nagen- 
dranath Mohanty, sub-editor, Indian National Bib- 
liography; Mamoru Nogami, head reference librar- 
ian, Kyoto Prefectural Library, Japan; Mrs. Faran- 
gis Omid, head of the English Language Section, 
National Library, Iran; Busnagi Rajannan, librar- 
ian, District Central Library, Madras, India; Emilio 
Rudolfo Ruiz, chief of cataloging, Library of the 
Argentine Industrial Union and professor of library 
administration, Buenos Aires; Lucrecia L. Segovia, 
chief librarian, Iloilo City Public Library, Philip- 


pines. 





1962 NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK MOTTO 
AND POSTER: “Read and Watch Your World 
Grow,” the 1962 National Library Week theme, 
heads the official poster designed by Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc., for the fifth annual program. The 
poster, previewed here from the artist's original 
“rough,” will be reproduced in four colors against 
a white background, and is to keynote the various 
promotion aids used during National Library Week 


next April 8-14. 
Read 


and watch 
your 


world grow 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, APR. 6-14 1962 


(Continued on page 284) 
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UNIQUE! NEEDED! 


INDEX to 
LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


The Pan American Union Library and The 
New York Public Library are indexing 300 
Latin American periodicals. This index ap- 
pears quarterly with an annual cumulation in 
library buckram. In Spanish. There are about 
26,000 entries per annum. The yearly sub- 
scription rate is $17.50. A detailed prospectus 
is available on request. 


Soon available is an Index to Latin American 
Periodical Literature, 1930 to 1960, which will 
consist of about 250,000 entries and will be 
published in 6 volumes. Price: $350.00 


INDEX to 
SELECTED PERIODICALS 


This is an index to material relating to 
Negroes, and is compiled by the Hallie Q. 
Brown Library of Central State College and 
by the Schomburg Collection of Negro Litera- 
ture and History, a branch of The New York 
Public Library. Twenty-one periodicals are 
indexed, with about 5,000 entries per annum. 
The subscription rate, per annum, is $12.00. 
The index appears quarterly with an annual 
cumulation in library buckram. 


Also available is a Decennial Cumulation: 


Index to Selected Periodicals, 1950 to 1959. 
500 pages, 1 volume. Price: $35.00 


There is a 10% additional charge on orders trom other countries. 





G. K. HALL & CO. 97 OLIVER ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 











DECEMBER 196! 
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A RECRUITING EXHIBIT, featuring the “Ten 
Commandments of Library Recruitment” from Myrl 
Ricking’s “Recruitment Primer’ in the November 
1960 WLB, is available on loan without charge 
from ALA through the Library Administration 
Division, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Demon- 
strating how it can be used at state and regional 
library association meetings are Alphonse Trezza, 
executive secretary of the Library Administration 
Division, and ALA staff members Patricia Pufunt 
and Mrs. Marlene Traudt 





READING HABITS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS were the subject of a recent telephone 
poll conducted by the Evansville (Indiana) Public 
Library. Results: in a random selection of 100 
students (who apparently had borrowed one book 
each during the given period), 59% had read the 
entire book, 14% more than half, 27% less than 
half. All had read part of the book borrowed. 
A surprising number—35—had chosen their book 
through the help of a library staff member (pre- 
vious statistics were 17% in 1959, 19% in 1960); 
36% had found their books by browsing, 29% by 
other means—assignment, interest in subject or 
author, booklist, etc. Non-fiction constituted 58% 
of the total 100 loans, 39% of books selected by 
browsing, 80% of the books selected with a librar- 
ian’s help. In the latter group, all but one student 
had liked the book. However, only 41% of the 
non-fiction borrowers had read through their book, 
whereas 81% of those who borrowed novels had 
completed their selections. Sixty-nine in the sample 
were girls; all 8 local high schools were repre- 
sented. 


CROWELL-COLLIER'S Library and Educational 
Division, which formerly handled basic reference 
works like Collier's Encyclopedia and the Harvard 
Classics, now is marketing publications of two 
other Crowell-Collier units as well: The Macmillan 
Company and Glencoe Free Press. 

Librarians wishing information on Crowell- 
Collier, Macmillan and Free Press book lists may 
direct inquiries to the Library and Educational 
Division, Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP of New York 
metropolitan booksellers met on October 13 to 
protest the price-cutting tactics of such outlets as 
discount houses, grocery chains, and department 
stores. According to them the selling of books, 
once a respectable occupation of well-educated men, 
could become a sideline to the mass retailing of 
greeting cards, stationery, gifts and records, 

Since booksellers are dependent on the “cream” 
of the trade—best-sellers that cater to mass reader- 
ship—in order to keep the slower numbers on their 
shelves, the discount houses present an indirect 
threat to the diversity of our cultural life. Loss of 
income here, explained Leonard Schwartz, execu- 
tive vice-president of Brentano's, will eventually 
narrow book publication to fewer titles aimed at 
the uneducated. Though several discounters defend 
their operations in terms of the obvious benefit to 
consumers, the plight of at least one old style 
bookshop indicates that the threat is no idle one. 
William B. Liebmann, “an incurable bibliophile” 
who ran a bookstore on East 57 Street in New York 
City, was faced with the dilemma of maintaining 
a discriminating selection of books at the risk of 
eventual bankruptcy, or branching out into the 
“trinket trade,” and chose the former. The store 
closed this October. 


SETI PUBLISHERS, LTD., the publishing division 
of the Scientist and Engineer Technological Insti- 
tute, has created a Dictionary and Encyclopedia 
Division. Its functions will be to publish technical 
reference works, such as the 11 technical diction- 
aries now in progress; to update the directory 
Who's Who in Engineering published by SETI; 
and to compile other Who’s Who's in several engi- 
neering fields 





Another handy aid to reading, sent to us by 
Librarian Richard H. Dillon of the Sutro branch of 
the California State Library, is shown in the photo- 
graph below. The used as the back cover 
illustration for a new brochure abou* Sutro Library, 
reminded Mr. Dillon of the Bettmann Archive illus- 
trations—including housewife's book harness—which 
The Month at Random" for May 


cuf, 


appeared in 
(page 678). 
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USA 1: MONTHLY NEWS & CURRENT HiIS- 
TORY will enter competition with the weeklies 
early in 1962. Just under Life-size and generously 
illustrated, the new magazine plans “to report to 
you only the news you need to know—and want to 
know more than superficially . . . by screening out 
the fleeting daily and weekly items’; to have 
“clearly labeled’’ editorials that are “thoroughly 
independent”; and to provide more extensive com- 
munity and family news coverage on a national 
level. Editor is Rodney C. Campbell, a former 
associate editor of Time; subscription is $15 a year, 
with a $10 special rate for charter and charter gift 
subscribers; address is, 310 E. 44th St., N.Y.C, 17. 


A MINIATURE NEWSPAPER reproducing articles, 
advertisements, and editorials that appeared in the 
New York Tribune a century back is being pub- 
lished by Bloch and Co. Selections on the Lincoln 
Inauguration, the Pony Express, the start of the 
Civil War, Dr. Brown's Baby-Tender, and Spald- 
ing’s Prepared Glue (“It is always ready, and up 
to the sticking point’’) provide original source ma- 
terial on events and journalistic proclivities of that 
era. News of This Week 100 Years Ago is pub- 
lished weekly and will continue to appear through- 
out the Civil War Centennial. Now released for 
subscription sale, it may be obtained from the 
American News Company Subscription Depart- 
ment, 131 Varick St., N.Y.C. 13, or from any 
subscription agency placing orders through the 
American News Company. The first 26 issues 
(Jan.-June 1861) are $5. 


THE YEAR 2061 will see the endowment of over 
$25 million to the Detroit Public Library, stock 
market willing. Although investment specialist 
E. E. MacCrone left only one five-hundredth 
that sum to the Library (part of his $500,000 
estate, which the Library shares with nine other 
beneficiaries), he willed it with the proviso that it 
be held in trust and reinvested for 100 years in 
order “to illustrate to all concerned the far-reaching 
benefits of compound interest.” Speculating that 
the posthumous treasures thus laid up on earth 
would yield a 500-to-1 dividend, he arrived at the 
above figure. A remarkable act of faith in the 
regularity of our financial fluctuations, and in the 
probability that libraries—and readers—will still be 


around. 


“THE PAPER PROBLEM," an exhibit of recent 
developments in preserving books and documents 
from physical deterioration, opened October 10 in 
the Second Floor Gallery of the New York Public 
Library, and will be on view through December. 

Subtitled “Extending the Life of Books,” the 
exhibit points up a problem of particular urgency 
for research libraries, due to the prevalent use of 
paper with a high acid content. Included in the 
display are books of relatively recent publication 
shown next to near-perfect 16th- and 17th-century 
volumes; examples of preservation techniques now 
used; microform methods and materials; and several 
publications that summarize the growing awareness 
of, and development of techniques to combat, the 
problem of book and document deterioration. 

The exhibit, prepared by Robert E. Kingery, 
head of the Library's Preparation Division, is open 
free to the public and may be seen from 9 A.M. to 
10 P.M. Mondays through Saturdays, and from 1 to 
10 P.M. on Sundays. 


DECEMBER 


1961 


THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
decided without objection on October 15 to name 
the new United Nations Library ‘““The Dag Ham- 
marskjold Library.” It was dedicated on Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. 

The Assembly, ‘mourning the passing’ of the 
Secretary-General and ‘‘desiring to establish an ap- 
propriate memorial commemorating his services to 
the United Nations’ noted that the Ford Founda- 
tion, as donor of the library, had expressed the 
hope that it “might be considered in some measure 
an appropriate remembrance of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s life.” 





“THE STAFF LOOKOUT" of the Denver Public 
Library reports a staff member's tip on fiction clas- 
sification: if the boy loves the girl the book is adult 
fiction; if the boy loves the dog, put it in YA. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR is the subject of 
a major exhibit at the Library of Congress. It was 
opened by the poet Carl Sandburg on October 26, 
and will continue through the centennial years. 
Drawn exclusively from the Library's collections, 
its 250 items include manuscripts of the political 
and military leaders of the Union and Confederacy, 
fine prints, photographs, original maps, drawings, 
sheet music, books and pamphlets, and numerous 
broadsides, recruiting posters, newspaper extras, 
and printed general orders. Military scenes and 
events predominate, but the exhibit’s arrangement 
1s intended to illustrate the war in as broad a scope 
as possible. 


“EARLY MAPS OF NORTH AMERICA" will be 
the title of an exhibition to be held at the New 
Jersey Historical Society, 230 Broadway, Newark, 
New Jersey, December 13 through January 20. The 
exhibition is sponsored by C. S. Hammond & Co., 
map makers of Maplewood, New Jersey, who cele- 
brate their 60th anniversary this year. Maps, charts 
and globes from the collection of the Society, the 
Library of Congress, and elsewhere will be shown. 
Items include Samuel de Champlain's 1607 map of 
the New England coast and Abel Buell’s “New 
and Correct Map of the United States,” advertised 
in 1784 as “the first ever compiled, engraved, and 
finished by one man, and an American. 

The title of the exhibition is also the title of a 
book by Robert M. Lunny, director of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, which Hammond will 
publish December 12. It is a popular brief sum- 
mary of the subject, illustrated with maps from 
1538 to 1835. 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION EDITORIAL 
POLICY COMMITTEE held its 1961 fall meeting 
on September 28-29 at the Library of Congress. 
Among the highlights was an illuminating discus- 
sion with Eric J. Coates, representative of the 
Dewey Decimal! Classification Revision Subcommit- 
tee of the [British} Library Association, of the 
British and American approaches to classification 
in general and to the Dewey system in particular, 
and of the various uses made in Britain of the 
Dewey scheme. Another subject covered was the 
relation of the Dewey system to its offspring, the 
Universal Decimal Classification. 

The Committee approved recommendations from 
the Editor on important future expansions and 
refinements in the Classification, and on priorities 
for the preparation of the 17th edition, due in 1965. 


CAPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE, recently estab- 
lished, specializes in ordering, cataloging and proc- 
essing books for academic libraries. Administrator- 
cataloger is Robert S. Auerbach (MA in LS). 
Address requests for information to Capital Library 
Service, 1129 8th St., Washington 1, D.C. 


A SCIENCE INFORMATION SERVICE, designed 
to help scientists and engineers assimilate the over- 
whelming mass of present-day scientific literature, 
has been opened at the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia. The service, conducted by the Institute's 
Technical Library, will provide extensive literature 
searches—e.g., bibliographic compilations and an- 
notations, abstracts, reviews of current literature, 
and translations—for various research and develop- 
ment projects. SIS has at its disposal over 200,000 
reference volumes; about 2,500 scientific periodi- 
cals, some foreign-language; an extensive collection 
of technical reports; nearly 5 million patents; and 
the holdings of national and foreign abstracting 
services, Searches will be conducted in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, engineering, and indus- 
trial processing at a cost of $7.50 per hour for pro- 
fessional personnel. Alec Peters, who has worked 
for the Israeli Atomic Energy Center and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, will direct the service. 


THE BORROWERS: Britain's National Central 
Library is the center of a highly developed national 
interloan system based on a network of regional 
union catalogs, a national union catalog, and vari- 
ous cooperative purchasing schemes. Most public 
libraries, many university libraries, and a growing 
number of special libraries participate in the pro- 
gram. The NCL has its own collection of 200,000 
volumes, and access through its union catalog to 
some 20 million more, as well as to many thousands 
of sets of periodicals. 

NCL’s annual report for 1960-1961 notes that 
94,163 applications for books or periodicals were 
received, and that 74.13% of these applications 
were dealt with successfully. Another 3,966 vol- 
umes were loaned to foreign countries, and 2,681 
were borrowed from overseas. The USSR was the 
chief lender to British libraries, followed by West 
Germany, France, the USA and East Germany. 
Main borrowers were Czechoslovakia and West 
Germany, followed by the USSR, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Italy. During the year, xerographic tech- 
niques were instituted to reduce serious arrears in 
the insertion of material into union catalogs, and 
a teleprinter was installed to accelerate cooperation 
with other institutions so equipped 
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BRITISH UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SCORED: In 
evidence given recently before a government com- 
mittee on higher education, the {British} Library 
Association had some hard things to say about the 
country’s college and university libraries, which 
were said to be deficient in book collections, staff, 
buildings and equipment. Comparisons with the 
United States and the USSR in this respect “are not 
at all to our credit or comfort,’ the LA said. 

Specific criticisms included these: the practice of 
buying only single copies of books, which denies 
students immediate access to standard works (some 
US libraries, the LA said, provide one copy for 
every ten readers); the general inadequacy of li- 
brary buildings and a rate of expansion insufficieni 
for growing needs; the lack of funds to maintain 
research collections. 


IN TRUE BACONIAN TRADITION, the British 
government has created a National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology, and a National Ref- 
erence Library of Science and Invention “‘to collect, 
promote the use and make available the records of 
man’s understanding of nature.’ 


The National Lending Library, under Dr. D, J. 


Urquhart, is already in operation, It is housed in 
what were once industrial storage buildings near 
Boston Spa, Yorkshire. There is space for more 
than a million volumes, and room for further ex- 
pansion. (Outside, a recent bulletin murmurs, 
“cows graze on the land which will one day see a 
huge library.”’) 

For the past four years the Library has been col- 
lecting scientific literature in foreign languages, and 
has been the happy dumping-ground of many an 
overstocked library. It has established an important 
Russian collection, in Russian and in translation. 
It has received part of the Science Museum Library's 
collection of foreign language serials, and will re- 
ceive more. Already it boasts “the most compre- 
hensive collection of the recent foreign language 
serial literature in the United Kingdom.” At pres- 
ent the Lending Library is running a joint national 
loan service with the Science Museum Library in 
London. 

Donations of books will be welcomed. Offers, 
which need only be described in general terms, can 
be sent to the Lending Library at Boston Spa or at 
1 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 

The National Reference Library of Science and 
Invention will begin construction in 1963 on the 
south bank of the Thames in London, and should 
be completed by 1965. It will be built up and 
expanded from the existing Patent Office Library 
and the scientific collections of the British Museum 
Library, and will be administered as part of the 
British Museum Library. 

In an article in Journal of Documentation, March 
1961, the scientist R. S$. Hutton made a series of 
recommendations for the new library, including 
these: increased staff with high-grade qualifications; 
attempted inclusion of every relevant publication 
from the world’s literature; inclusion of literature 
in such related fields as economics, statistics, ergo- 
nomics, work study and operational research; de- 
velopment of collections of trade catalogs and 
advertisements providing important evidence of 
technical developments; extension and improve- 
ment of photo-reproduction services; publication of 
bibliographical aids; development of union lists of 
books and periodicals in other UK libraries. 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Along came 


‘| and paperbacks became th 
talk of the library! 














{ Now - with VINABIND - you can add the 
color and excitement of paperbacks to 
your shelves-and expect 50 circulations 
from each book! 


With VINABIND, you can add more books 
-in less space, at a lower cost. You can 
add class numbers before or after the 
VINABIND treatment. And there are 
three ways to order books in VINABIND. 


Investigate VINABIND; the greatest binding de- 
velopment in 25 years! Send the coupon today! 














Have you placed your order for the 


VITAL SPEECHES 
25 YEAR INDEX 
October 8, 1934— October 1, 1959 
$12.50 
First 25 Volumes 


MICROFILM EDITION 
with printed index $100 


CITY NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
1 Wolf's Lane Pelham, N. Y. 





Second Annual Survey of 
CHILDREN’S SCIENCE BOOKS 


A valuable guide for librarians and teachers, this 
survey assesses the general field of science books 
for juveniles during 1961. Out of 115 titles 
considered, 44 were selected, reviewed and evalu- 
ated by an expert panel of scientist-writers 
associated with The American Museum of Natural 
History. 
FREE COPIES are available to librarians and 
teachers who request them on library or school 
letterhead. All others may obtain them at cost— 
20c each, ppd. 
Address: Children’s Survey 
NATURAL HISTORY MAGAZINE 
79th St., & Central Park West 
New York 24, N.Y. 





NEW NEW NEW 


A worthy and necessary addition 
to all libraries: 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY in 21 
languages (equivalent of 420 bilingual dic- 
tionaries in one volume). Send for free 
Details or order directly for only $10,—on 
our money-back guarantee: 


UNIVERSUM, 
Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Il. 





x 


»* 


and clarification of statement io Franklin 


CORRECTION 


Watts, Inc., advertisement appearing in 
Oct. Wilson Bulletin: “All Watts non- 
fiction is indexed’’ should read ‘‘All 
Watts non-fiction is indexed when it will 
enhance the books’ value to libraries and 
readers.”"’ In certain of our junior and 
lower- elementary non-fiction titles, an 


index is neither necessary nor desirable. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC., N. Y. 


/ 








(Continued from page 286) 
LC RECORDS: Five new long-playing records— 


containing the voices of ten contemporary poets in 
their own readings of 87 poems—have been selected 
by Richard Eberhart from Library of Congress’ 
Archive of Poetry and Literature and issued for sale 
to the public. They are: PL 23 with Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét and Edwin Muir; PL 24 with John 
Peale Bishop and Maxwell Bodenheim; PL 25 with 
Robert Hillyer and John Hall Wheelock: PL 26 
with I, A. Richards and Oscar Williams; and PL 
27 with John Ciardi and W. D. Snodgrass. 

The recordings can be purchased singly or in 
groups from the Recording Laboratory, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
at $5.40 each, including tax, postage, and handling 
charges. Checks should be made payable to the 
Music Division, Library of Congress, and all orders 
must be prepaid or accompanied by an official in- 
stitutional purchase order. (Institutions exempt 
from federal excise tax may submit an exemption 
certificate and deduct 45 cents from the price.) 
Mail order blanks giving the contents of each 
record will be sent upon request by the Recording 
Laboratory. 


NEW MICROFILM FINDER-READER SYSTEM 
ENVISAGED: The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has announced a $27,070 grant to be admin- 
istered by the Library Technology Project of ALA 
for constructing an inexpensive microfilm finder- 
reader system. Its purpose will be to eliminate the 
time-wasting process of searching through already 
lengthy rolls of film for information, and at the 
same time permit the combining of rolls of film 
into one long roll for purposes of easy access and 
storage. The mechanism that should resolve these 
contradictory requirements is a stroboscopic device 
allowing the reader to observe an index continu- 
ously while the film is in rapid motion. (Searching 
systems that combine microfilm and electronics have 
been developed but are too expensive to be prac- 
tical.) 

The project, directed by Peter Scott, head of the 
Microreproduction Laboratory of the Libraries at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is the result 
of 2 years’ preparatory research by MIT and CRL. 
Work will be carried out by the Microreproduction 
Laboratory and the firm of Edgerton, Germeshausen 
and Grier, and should be completed in a year, 


$300,000 GRANT TO PROBE INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL: Research scientists will soon be con- 
sulting a more precise and specific literature index 
that links together subject material that would not 
be collated by usual indexing systems. The new ap- 
proach to information retrieval, called the Citation 
Index, is concerned with the new starting points for 
scientific literature searches. It is designed to un- 
cover sometime-buried associations, relating impor- 
tant works and authors, yet keep the researcher 
abreast of the mass of current published scientific 
information. 

Study of the practicability of citation indexes and 
their techniques of preparation will be implemented 
by a $300,000, three-year grant which has been 
awarded to the Institute for Scientific Information 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The project, under 
joint sponsorship of the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Science Foundation, is 
aimed at producing a unified citation index for 
science, including the publication of a genetics 
index. 
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"CRAM" COURSE FOR USIA BOOK OFFICERS: 
As a result of a revaluation of its book program, 
the U.S. Information Agency has created the job of 
book officer—a person here or overseas responsible 
for keeping in touch with local book trade develop- 
ments and for advising on improvements in book 
distribution. Part of the training for the new ofh- 
cials is an intensive four-week course on the struc- 
ture and techniques of book publishing. Adminis- 
tered by the American Book Publishers Council, 
and run under the facilities of the New York Uni- 
versity Graduate Institute of Book Publishing, it 
covers structural, editorial, advertising, sales, and 
other aspects of the industry. 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE FUND (Fondo “El 
Libro del Pueblo”) thas been organized to combat 
the urgent problem of illiteracy in Latin America. 
The fund, established with the approval of the 
Pan American Union, aims to stimulate mass pub- 
lication and distribution of children’s books in 
Latin America and to encourage the growth of 
schoo] libraries. Chairman pro tem is Marietta 
Daniels, associate librarian of the Pan American 
Union. 

To aid in a preliminary investigation, the Council 
of Library Resources has awarded the Fund a 
$5,000 grant. This project will be directed by 
Harold W. Bentley, dean of extension of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


“DEFINITIONS FOR LIBRARY STATISTICS, a 
Preliminary Draft,” has been prepared by the Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Committee of ALA’s Library 
Administration Division, and published by the As- 
sociation, The statement was recommended to LAD 
in January of this year, and is released now only 
for the information and criticism of the profession. 
It is hoped that a special study project may be 
financed to provide a basis for a definitive revision. 
A preliminary statement of purpose notes that ‘‘it is 
dangerous to consider statistics as absolute, no mat- 
ter what degree of statistical standardization can be 
achieved,”’ but that it is still true ‘that comparisons 
of libraries are useful; and statistics should be 
gathered and published so long as they are based 
on closely approximate . . . units.” 

Definitions, which to a large extent “‘are simply 
codifications of current practice,” are offered under 
the following headings: A. The Library; B. Sources 
of Income; C. Categories of Expenditures; D. Per- 
sonnel Strength; E. Size and Growth of Collections; 
F. Circulation of Materials. 

In compiling these tentative definitions, the Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Committee received informal 
help from certain research and large public librar- 
ies, and it is thought that the statement may be 

“more secure in dealing with the peculiarities of 
research libraries than with those of the medium- 
sized public and school libraries.” 


A “PROCESSING MANUAL,” described as a 
“pictorial workbook of catalog cards,” is available 
from Fairleigh Dickinson University Library, 1000 
River Road, Teaneck, N.J., at $6. Sample catalog 
cards, three to a page, illustrate practice for a 
variety of different kinds of entries including 
analytics, series, shelf list cards, adapted Library of 
Congress cards, etc. Brief explanatory notes accom- 
pany the examples. Space is provided in which 
local variations may be recorded. The book was 
written by Althea Conley Herald, and compiled by 
Anne M. Crane, both of the campus library. 


(Continued on next page) 
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MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Counseling Books 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 


(A Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection) 


A sourcebook of discussion methods. Fifty-six 
group projects which used discussion as a counsel- 
ing and learning method are described. Participants 
ranged all the way from primary school children, 
teenagers, college students and adults. 

Contributors to this Symposium include teachers, 
pastors, counselors and psychiatric workers. 


Library-bound, 464 pp., index, 
600-item bibl.-postpaid $7.00 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Written at the request of parents who wished to 
coordinate their efforts for sound sex education 
with the school and the church. Wholesome at- 
titudes and high moral standards are stressed. 
This book is found on open shelves of libraries for 
adult education. 


Deluxe binding, 192 pp. appendix. —postpaid $4.50 


Books sent on approval with 
full return privileges if requested 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. box 3222 . Madison 4, Wisconsin 














For Season's Greetings 


SEASONED 


TO 


TASTE 


BY HARRY C. BAUER 


now in book form 


The best of Bauer to date, 
gleaned from his columns in 
the Wilson Bulletin over the 
past ten years. Beautifully 
printed. $4.75 


University of Washington Press 
Seattle 5 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HEAD- 
QUARTERS: The Medical Library Association has 
opened a headquarters office in Chicago and ap- 
pointed Mrs. Helen Brown Schmidt, former assist- 
ant director of the Midwest Inter-Library Center in 
Chicago, as executive secretary to coordinate the 
work of the association, The new office is located 
at 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


DR. JOHN F. HARVEY, dean of the Graduate 
School of Library Science of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, reports a 30% increase in enrollment 
over last year's, Total present enrollment is 260, 
with 30% on a full-time program. For the last 
three years, enrollment increased 50% each year 
over the preceding year. 


DRAMATIC USE was recently made of the ref- 
erence services of a San Bernardino County (Cali- 
fornia) library: the identification of a plant whose 
seeds had poisoned a little girl. While doctors at 
a local hospital tried to identify the plant in order 
to determine the proper antidote, the distraught 
father appealed to the library for information, It 
was found in Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
and the child recovered. 


ALA TO EXTEND PR FUNCTION: The ALA 
Public Relations Office wants to establish a list of 
library programs on radio and television, and li- 
brary columns in magazines and newspapers. Li- 
brarians connected with such programs or columns, 
or who know of similar activities conducted by 
non-librarians, are asked to send details to the 
Public Relations Office, American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Information should include for radio and TV: 
times, dates, station call letters, program name and 


a brief description of content; for magazine and 


newspaper columns: name of column, publication 
in which it appears, deadlines, and a brief descrip- 
tion of content. 

This information will form the basis of a mail- 
ing list to receive bulletins on important library 
developments of general public interest. 


Opportunities 


BETTER CHAPTER-LIBRARY SCHOOL RELA- 
TIONSHIP IS SLA AWARD THEME: Each year 
The H. W. Wilson Company gives a scroll and 
$100 to the SLA Chapter that accomplishes the 
most in a specific designated area of special librar- 
ianship. This year the Award will be presented to 
the Chapter that best fosters “Closer Relations 
Between Chapters and Library Schools in Their 
Areas.” 

In announcing the theme for 1962, Elizabeth 
Ferguson, the H. W. Wilson Company Chapter 
Award Committee Chairman, said, “*. . . few library 
school students have ever been inside a special 
library, and they tend to have very unrealistic ideas 
about them.” It is in recognition of this lack of 
understanding and with the idea of improving the 
kind of training for special library work in the 
library schools that the Award will be given to the 
Chapter that conducts an outstanding program of 
building a closer mutuai acquaintance with the 
library schools 
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Entries must include a typewritten summary of 
the project and a visual display. Applications must 
be filed with the Executive Secretary at SLA Head- 
quarters, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, no 
later than April 1, 1962. 

Originality and ingenuity, as well as the size of 
the public reached, will be considered in the judg- 
ing. The winner of the award will be announced 
in Washington, D.C. at the Banquet of the 53rd 
Annual SLA Convention in May, 1962. 


$1000 CASH AWARD OFFERED TO COLLEGE 
SENIOR: Beginning in 1962, the Amy Loveman 
National Award will be presented yearly to a col- 
lege senior who has acquired an outstanding per- 
sonal library. The award was established in memory 
of Amy Loveman, an associate editor of Saturday 
Review, Book-of-the-Month Club judge, member 
of the Women’s National Book Association and 
winner of their Constance Lindsay Skinner Award. 

Nominations will be made by local chairmen of 
Campus Library Award committees. An essay and 
an annotated bibliography of the collection must 
accompany each nomination. Collections must com- 
prise at least 35 books and will be judged on the 
basis of intelligent interest, scope and imagination 
shown in creating the collection; and understanding 
of the books as revealed in the annotations, Col- 
lections of any type are eligible. 

Deadline for nomination is. April 30, 1962. The 
award will be made to the winning student at 
commencement. For further information write to 
Box 553, Times Square Post Office, N.Y.C, 36. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION offers 
three $1,000 scholarships for the academic year 
1962-1963, to be used for graduate study in special 
librarianship leading to a degree at an accredited 
library school in the United States or Canada. 
Qualifications include special library experience, or 
a definite interest in the field, financial need and 
provisional admittance to an accredited library 
school in the U.S. or Canada. 

Applications, obtainable from the Executive Sec- 
retary, Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th St., 
NYC 3, must be received by February 15, 1962 by 
the Chairman, Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee, at the same address. 

A Student Loan Fund is also available to provide 
financial assistance to individuals who wish to 
carry on graduate professional study in special 
librarianship at an accredited U.S. or Canadian 
library school. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE announces its 
$1,000 scholarship to graduates, undergraduates 
and librarians who are doing work in a special 
area of research through a library school. Candi- 
dates must reside in the U.S., be accepted in a 
library school accredited by the ALA, show finan- 
cial need, and submit a recommendation from the 
dean of the library school. Applications and sup- 
porting data must be postmarked no later than 
Jan. 15, 1962, sent to Library Binding Institute, 
10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE in Alabama received 
a boost when the state’s first library scholarship bill 
was called up out of order and passed in the legis- 
lature last September. Funds, to be administered 
by the Alabama Public Library Service, total $5,500 
a year, and will be allocated for one scholarship 
and seven study grants. Criteria for the graduate 
scholarship have been determined by a committee 
working under the executive board; criteria for the 
grants are still being worked on. 
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AWARDS 


THE YOUNG READER'S CHOICE AWARD for 
1961 has been presented to Jay Williams and Ray- 
mond Abrashkin for Danny Dunn and the Home- 
work Machine, published by Whittlesey in 1958. 
The award, established 1940, is given annually by 
the Division of Work with Children and Young 
People of the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
to the author of a book published two or three 
years earlier. Selection is based on popular vote, 
each spring, of 4th-to-8th grade children from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and British 
Columbia. 


THE LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has 
announced the award of its second $300 scholar- 
ship for graduate study at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library School to Miss Shirley Ann Hebert 
of Opelousas, La, Announcement of the 1961 
award was made by Mrs. Maud M. Bentrup, presi- 
dent of the associatior., Miss Hebert is an honor 
graduate of the University of Southwestern Louisi- 
ana. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE LIBRARY scholar- 
ships of $2,000 each were awarded to Mrs. Jean T. 
Johnson of Raleigh, Arial A. Stephens of Charlotte, 
and Nancy F. Wallace of Raleigh, who are en- 
rolled in the University of North Carolina School 
of Library Science, Chapel Hill; and to Barbara 
Jean Lamm of Richmond, Virginia, a student in 
library science at Columbia University, N.Y.C. 


SUSAN I. MURTHA has been awarded the $1,000 
Grolier-Americana Scholarship for 1961-62 by the 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, where she is now enrolled. Miss Murtha 
received her B.A. in education from Ohio State 
University in 1959 and has had postgraduate work 
at Mexico City College and the University of San 
Vrancisco, 


THE SILVER BOOK AWARD of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute was presented on September 12 to 
Sister Mary Alma, P.V.B.M., director of the Li- 
brarianship Credential Program of the University 
of San Francisco, The award goes to Sister Alma 
for her leadership in organizing libraries in schools 
where no libraries existed and for the establishment 
of the library school at the University. 


The school was created to provide critically 
needed librarians for schools throughout the area 
and to help teachers increase their effectiveness 
through library techniques. There was previously 
no place in the area where working librarians could 
acquire credentials or further training. At present, 
more than 500 are enrolled in the USF program, 
the majority of them from public schools. 


R. RUSSELL MUNN, librarian of the Akron, 
Ohio, Public Library, is the recipient of the Akron 
Bar Association’s 1961 Naturalized American 
Award. Mr. Munn, who was born in Harbour 
Grace, Newfoundland, and raised in British Colum- 
bia, became an American citizen in 1938. The 
award was presented on September 19, Citizenship 
Day, in recognition of his work as an “aggressive 
and creative library leader, making a service that 
had traditionally been passive into an active seeker 
for ways to serve and interest its community.” 
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Letters 


In the first of a new series of col- 
umns addressed to children’s librar- 
ians, Doris Moulton in the October 
BULLETIN, page 173, questioned the 
value of story hours. That column has 
so far provoked only two letters, which 
appear below. Is Dorothy Broderick 
right in her belief that this profession 
shrinks from public discussion of its 
more venerable institutions? Or is it 
merely apathetic? EDITOR 


D- MOULTON’S COLUMN is a welcome 

addition to your really fine magazine 
and I, for one, was pleased to see her raise 
the a of story hours. I sympathize, 
in advance, with the fury she will and has 


aroused. It is rather like questioning mother- 
hood and falls into the category of topics 
which some people consider beyond discus- 
sion. I hope that your readers will recognize 
that Miss Moulton merely raised the question 
and did not express a personal opinion. 


In my role as state consultant, I find this 
the most difficult situation to evaluate. In 
one-man libraries where volunteers must do 
the story hour, we find a range from superb 
to spotty. Is something, however erratic, bet- 
ter than nothing? I don’t know. 

What really concerns me, and a point I 
would like discussed, is whether every pro- 
fessional children’s librarian must be a story 
teller to be considered competent. I admit, 
in public confession, that the prospect of hav- 
ing to tell stories was the major drawback 
to my becoming a children’s librarian. Each 
time I faced the group the same old terror 
returned. How many others carry this secret 
guilt within and how many people turn to 
other types of library work because of it? 

Then there is the question of what kind of 
story hour. One with music, flowers and a 
virtuoso performance or one where the story, 
not the teller, is the important ingredient? 

I would welcome a full discussion on these 
and numerous other points—discussion based 
on reality, not emotional commitments. More 
power to Miss Moulton if she can bring it 
about. 

DorotHy M. BRODERICK 
Public Library Children’s Consultant 
New York State Library 


THINK DORIS MOULTON’S new column for 

children’s librarians is an excellent idea, 
and am pleased to give my reactions to the 
question [she raises}. 

Story hours in the Memphis Public Library 
and its various branches have been very suc- 
cessful, due partly perhaps to the fact that 
we do not have weekly story hours, but make 
them the highlight of our summer activities 
and such special occasions as Book Week, 
Christmas, and National Library Week. We 
like to think of the story hour as a memorable 
experience rather than a service that grows 
tiresome because we have it too often. 

Puppet shows are a part of our program 
but we limit them to one a month during the 
summer program. While the children like 
them . . . I believe the story hour with no 
props is a necessary part of a story hour 
program. It is an ideal way to bring the 
librarian closer to the children, and provides 
an opportunity to introduce children to lit- 
erature which is beyond their skill to read 
but in which they have great interest....  _ 

Preparation for story hours is time con- 
suming and does keep librarians away from 
the desk, but I do think the time is well spent. 
Doris Moulton discusses the problems and 
asks: ‘Are these valid reasons for the omis- 
sion of this traditional part of the children’s 
library program?” My answer is no! 

I would like to add—-for we have tried 
both types of programs—that story hours are 
more popular than reading clubs. 

(Mrs.) AVERIL RANDALL 
Head, Children’s Services 
Memphis Public Library 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Sweet Smell of Success 

HE ARTICLE “Advancement in the Li- 

brary Profession,” by John F. Harvey 
(October, page 144), is most interesting. In 
a study of resignations in university libraries 
that I made in 1947 I learned that approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of the librarians in the 
United States were women. I realize that the 
proportion of men may have increased since 
that time, particularly in large college and 
university libraries. However, is it not fairly 
obvious that if men are definitely in the 
minority and yet have “reached high levels 
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with less preparatory experience than would 
normally be expected,” that this phenomenal 
event is due to something other than pro- 
ficiency? This is not happening to minority 
groups in other areas, or to other minority 
groups in librarianship. 

Harvey's conclusion that librarianship is an 
“easier field than many others in which to 
become proficient’ is not borne out by the 
record in many situations where women 
with varied experiences, good academic back- 
grounds, and healthy personalities are in- 
volved. I wish someone, not a woman, would 
go further with his study, although I realize 
that the real answer may be to study not the 
persons hired, but those who hire them. 

( Mrs.) ANNETTE L. HOAGE 
Assistant Cataloger 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


HE FOLLOWING SENTENCE, taken from 
the article by John F. Harvey in your 
October issue, seems an apt prologue to the 
article itself: ‘‘The answer was not clear-cut 
and there are several things to be said about 
it (p. 146).” 

Precisely what is this “‘advancement’’ in 
which we librarians are interested? What is 
the definition of that terribly elusive “high- 
level position’? What are the criteria for 
concluding that “. . . at the time they were 
studied most of the 1,316 librarians had not 
yet been professionally successful and would 
probably never achieve success ?”’ 

Is success achieved when one acquires the 
reins of a bigger and better library? Has it 
been attained when one enters a certain in- 
come tax bracket? If these criteria are our 
current measures of success, perhaps we 
should step back from the world of social 
climbers and materialists and re-evaluate our 
profession. 

In my opinion (speaking, I suppose, as an 
unsuccessful librarian from a low-level posi- 
tion), a large part of being a success is made 
up of realizing one’s own interests and capa- 
bilities. The remaining portion consists of 
finding that position for which one is suited 
and applying onself to it wholeheartedly. 

I do not quarrel with the idea that the pro- 
fession needs top-rank administrators, but I 
feel that it has as great a need for effective 
catalogers, and reference, bookmobile and 
children’s librarians. A profession is known 
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by those in its ranks who meet and deal with 
the public day after day on a person-to-person 
basis. Those people in (horrors!) low-level 
positions are its contact with the world out- 
side the ivory tower. It certainly should not 
be implied that they are unsuccessful dead 
wood, who are kept on the payroll only be- 
cause of the eternal goodness of the chief 
administrator, 
ELIZABETH A. TURNER 
Librarian 
Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Peoria, Illinois 

(Drexel ’59, M.S. in L.S.) 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 
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TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for “‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 





105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 
We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 


i 0 €e K ~ our comprehensive stock 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. of several hundred 
by ers through our efficient 


31 East Tenth Stree search services, here 
New York Y. and abroad. No charge 
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Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT ¢ 


Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and_ cross 
references (501) and supplementary headings (58) 

“*. .. areal contribution to the librarian’s working tools.” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 


. Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street °@ Covina 1, California 





NETSUKE 


The Life And Legend of Japan in Miniature 
by Madeline R. Tollner 


361 Color and halftone illustrations; 338 pages, 
10x 12, cloth. 2nd limited ed. $17.50 


SPECIAL OFFER $9.95 (on approval to libraries) 


BOB SPENCER BOOK CO. 
7779-81 Santa Monica Bivd. . Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


THE WILSON INDEXES: INSTRUMENTS OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL, fourth in a series 
of programs on “Topics of Current Controversy,” 
will be presented on December 7 at the Library 
Center of Drexel Institute of Technology in Phila- 
delphia. The featured speaker will be Edwin B. 
Colburn, chief of Indexing Services, The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Program chairman is A. Kath- 
ryn Oller, associate professor of library science at 
Drexel. 


These programs are presented by Drexel’s Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science. The public is invited 
to attend. Time is 7:30 P.M. in Room 246 at the 
Library Center, Woodland Ave., west of 33rd St. 


ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY'S annual Congress for 
Librarians will be held Thursday, Feb. 22 at the 
University campus in Jamaica, N.Y. Its program, 
based on the theme “Understanding the World 
Through Books,” will include a general assembly, 
and several panel discussions. Guest speakers and 
panelists will be announced at a later date. 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION will hold its 1962 meet- 
ing April 16-19 at the Sherman House and Morri- 
son Hotel in Chicago. For information write to 
Guidance Services Department, Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Il. 


OREGON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 1962 an- 
nual conference has been changed to Friday and 
Saturday, April 27-28. (It was formerly scheduled 
for May 2-3.) It will be held in Pendleton. Lillian 
Nolan will be local chairman, and Helen Francis 
exhibits chairman 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS fourth annual American Film Festival 
will take place April 25-28, 1962, at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City. Program will include 
screening of hundreds of films and filmstrips; pre- 
sentation of Blue Ribbon awards for the best films 
at a gala banquet Friday, April 27; and the screen- 
ing of prize-winning films on Saturday, April 28. 
Conferences and panel discussions are also planned. 


Registration for all Festival events is open to the 
general public. Information, entry blanks for films 
and filmstrips, and application forms for festival 
jury assignments may be obtained from EFLA, 
250 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 19 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—CHIL- 
DREN'S BOOK COUNCIL JOINT COMMITTEE, 
an organization formed “to explore mutual prob- 
lems concerning content, format, distribution and 
promotion of juvenile books,” has announced its 
officers for 1961-1962 

CHAIRMAN—Miss po Karl, Children’s Book Edi- 

tor, Atheneum Publishers. 


ALA GROUP 

Mrs. Augusta Baker, Coordinator, Children’s Serv- 
ice, New York Public Library. (1962) 

Christine Gilbert, Librarian, Plandome Road 
School, Manhasset, L.I. (1962) 

Mrs. Ruth Hewitt Hamilton, Associate Professor, 
Library School, Pratt Institute, N.Y. (1963) 

Marion Hoch, Librarian, High School, Manhasset, 
LI, (1962) 

Anne Izard, Children’s Consultant, Westchester 
Library System, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (1963) 

Helen Sattley, Director, School Library Service, 
New York Board of Education. (1963) 

Elaine Simpson, Young Adult Group Work Spe- 
cialist, Office of Young Adult Services, New 

York Public Library. (1963) 

Elizabeth Stafford, Supervisor of School Libraries, 

Junior High School, Port Chester, N.Y. (1962) 


CBC GROUP 

Helen Ward, Director, Library and Education 
Dept., E. P. Dutton, N.Y. (1962) 

Mrs. Lois Myller, Director, School and Library 
Dept., World Publishing Company, N.Y.(1962) 

Mrs. Lillian McClintock, Editor, Children’s Books, 
Rand McNally, N.Y. (1962) 

Jean Karl, Children’s Book Editor, Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, N.Y. (1962) 

ALA STAFF LIAISON: Mildred L. Batchelder, Ameri- 
can Library Association Children’s Services 
Division, Chicago. 

CBC STAFF LIAISON 
dren's Book C 


Mrs. Mary C. Childs, CAil- 
yuncil, N.Y. 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers are: 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Jane Bentley, ABMA Technical 
Documents Library, Red Stone Arsenal, Hunts- 
ville 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
Library 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Ruth W. Waldrop, Room 411, 
Courthouse, Birmingham 

TREASURER—Wilbur Helmbold, Howard College, 
Birmingham. 


Richard Covey, Huntsville Public 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
has named its new directors and officers. The three 
directors, who serve for three-year terms, are Kath- 
ryn L. Carlin, Sally Clark, and Elliott H. Kone 
(reelected). Officers are Frederic A. Krahn, presi- 
dent (reelected), F. A. White, vice-president, and 
Kathryn Carlin, secretary. The officers, with ad- 
ministrative director Emily S. Jones, act as the 
association’s executive committee. 

Reviewing EFLA’s program, Mr. Krahn reports 
a substantial increase in the EFLA membership, 
and particular interest in its services on the part of 
libraries as well as schools, colleges, producers, 
distributors, and other leaders in the audio-visual 
field. 
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THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION elected 
the following officers for 1961-1962 at its annual 
meeting in Seattle: 


PRESIDENT—Gertrude Annan, New York Academy 
of Medicine 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Dr, Frank B. Rogers, National 
Library of Medicine 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT—Dr. Harold Hillen- 
brand. American Dental Association 

SECRETARY—Ruth J. Mann, Mayo Clinic 

TREASURER—John P. Ische, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity 


The other members of the Board of Directors 
are Robert T. Lentz, Jefferson Medical College; 
Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner, University of Nebraska; 
Gilbert J. Clausman, New York University Medical 
Center; Helen Crawford, University of Wisconsin; 
M. Irene Jones, University of Tennessee Medical 
Units; and Louise M. Darling, University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION has announced 
election of its 1962 officers: 


PRESIDENT—Mrs, Eleanor Phillips Lattimer, Colo- 
nie Central School, Albany 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—John T. 
Gillespie, Roslyn Junior High School, Roslyn, 
EJ. 


SECRETARY—Helen Rice, West Irondequoit High 
School, Rochester 


TREASURER—Mrs. Fey H. Drake, Morrisville- 
Eaton Central School, Morrisville 


BOARD MEMBER—Mrs, Jean Porter, Newfane Cen- 
tral School, Newfane 


NYLA COUNCIL MEMBER—-Onolee Schlageter, West 
Irondequoit Central School, Rochester 


ARIZONA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of- 
ficers for 1961-1962 are: 


PRESIDENT-——William Mitchell, Tucson 


1ST VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Mrs. 
Marguerite B. Cooley, Phoenix 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT and EDITOR OF “THE LIBRAR- 
IAN’’—Mrs. Emalee Philpott, Duncan 


SECRETARY—Miss Jean Smith, Tucson 
TREASURER—Wallace Bump, Phoenix 

ALA COUNCILOR—Mrs. Elinor Saltus, Tucson 
SWLA COUNCILOR—Mrs. Wilma Heisser, Phoenix. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION officers for 1951-1962 are: 


PRESIDENT—Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon 
State Library 


1ST VICE-PRESIDENT—Merwin M. Moores, Librar- 
ian, Northern Montana College Library 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Alice McClain, Associate 


Librarian, Idaho State College Library 
SECRETARY—Mary Keefer, Head, Technical Serv- 
ices Division, Oregon State Library 
TREASURER—Leonard Thorp, Serials Librarian, Sci- 
ence Division, Washington State University Li- 
brary 
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DADE COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ASSO- 
CIATION of Miami, Florida, has announced the 
following officers for 1961-1962: 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Lillian G. Ball, Royal Palm Ele- 
mentary School 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Miami Senior High School 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Lois T. Cole, 
Senior High School 
TREASURER—Mrs. Louise S. 
Junior High School 
PARLIAMENTARIAN—Mrs. Rachel P. Roller, Miami 
Norland Senior High School 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION installed the 
following officers at its October meeting: 
PRESIDENT—James C. Marvin, 
Rapids Public Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Grant 
Hanson, assistant director, Library of Science 
and Technology, lowa State University 
TREASURER—Jack Tillson, librarian, Boone 
SECRETARY—Betty Coughlin, reference librarian, 
Davenport Public Library 
BOARD MEMBER—Eleanor Hollis, head of adult 
services, Sioux City Public Library 
REPRESENTATIVE TO ALA—Donald Rod, Jibrarian, 
State College of lowa 


Strickland, 
Coral Gables 


Douglas, Norland 


Cedar 


director, 


LOUISIANA TEEN-AGE LIBRARIANS ASSO- 

CIATION officers for 1961-1962 are: 

PRESIDENT—Kay Joffrion, St. John’s High School, 
Plaquemine 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Jeanne Augustine, Mf. Carmel 
Academy, New Orleans 

SECRETARY—Donna Hornsby, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg 

TREASURER—Amy Maxwell, Jennings High School, 
Jennings 

PARLIAMENTARIAN—Connie Dill, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo School, Destrehan 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

officers for 1961-1962 are: 

PRESIDENT—Dorothy Barre, Westerly Public Li- 
brary 

1ST VICE-PRESIDENT—Elizabeth Myers, Public Li- 
brary Services in Rural Areas 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Paul Richards, 
versity Library 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Dorothy Budlong, Elm- 
wood Public Library; Kay K. Moore, Greenville 
Public Library; Elizabeth R. Price, Warwick 
High School Library 

TREASURER—Annie C. Cooke, Providence Athe- 
naeum 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Ruth L, Clarke, Robert 
Beverly Hale Library 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Cynthia Neal, Provi- 
dence Public Library 


Brown Uni- 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S new of- 

ficers are: 

PRESIDENT—Catherine Clark, //brarian, 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Turner Clark, assistant director, 
Memphis Public Library 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Franklin Yost, associate librar- 
ian, University of Tennessee Medical Units, 
Memphis 

TREASURER—Annie Jo Carter, librarian, Nashville 
City Schools 


Middle 
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Compton’s invented continuous revision. 
An average of 4,314 pages have been 
revised in Compton’s every year in just 
the last five years. But continuous revi- 
sion alone is no guarantee of accuracy. 
That is why Compton’s also practices 
area revision. Whenever a basic article 
is changed in Compton’s, all related 
articles are revised at the same time to 
keep the information on any subject 
consistent throughout every volume. 

The new 51-page Compton’s article 
on Russia is an example of the value of 
this policy. Continuous revision keeps 
the information current on this ever- 
developing subject. Area revision avoids 
contradictory and out-of-date facts in 
related material. 

Compare Compton’s and you'll choose 
Compton’s to be sure of an accurate, 
up-to-date reference set. 
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F. E. Compton & Company « Compton Building « Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F.E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. * 207 Queens Quay West + Toronto 1, Ontario 
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NY LIBRARY IS FORTUNATE INDEED if its 

periodicals are not already on a long- 
term subscription basis. Available is a 
weapon with which to conquer the steadily 
rising cost of magazines. Those of us who 
have completed the conversion to two- and 
three-year subscriptions are no longer in that 
enviable position, but the period of conver- 
sion has provided us with extra money each 
year to meet the higher rates and to add new 
titles to our list. 

Two- or three-year subscriptions, at re- 
duced rates, are not offered by all publishers, 
but the list of those who have such rates is 
long ' and includes most of the popular items 
and many specialized titles. Publishers’ re- 
newal notices nearly always give this rate 
information. The saving on each title varies, 
but any saving is worthwhile and in the 
majority of cases the three-year rate is about 
the equivalent of two years paid one year at a 
time. To use Fortune as an example, one year 
costs $10, three years only $20—an average 
of $6.67 a year. The saving of $3.33 on 
that one title alone would be enough to add 
one more inexpensive periodical. 

In addition to the saving on rates, there 
are ‘fringe benefits." Economies in time and 
money are realized all along the line, in- 
cluding billing, correspondence and postage. 
These savings have been carefully analyzed 
elsewhere * and their total is impressive. 

To the periodical librarian, an advantage 
of long-term subscriptions that rates high on 


Mrs. Fernald is Head of the Periodical 
Division, Springfield City Library, Massachu- 


Setts. 
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Barbara Toohey 


Cutting Periodical Costs Through 
Long-Term Subscriptions 


B. Ernestine R. Fernald 


the list is the satisfaction of knowing that, 
once a magazine is renewed and the mailing 
stencil shows the correct expiration date, 
there is little chance of anything going wrong 
for three long years. Although the majority 
of publishers ‘are careful to enter renewals 
with meticulous correctness, those who do not 
assume a troublesome and disproportionate 
importance. 

Probably the advantages as outlined above 
are obvious and no one really needs to be 
convinced that long-term subscriptions are a 
good idea, provided that the funds are avail- 
able to accomplish it. We will try to show 
that they are within the means of any library 
with a very little money and a great deal of 
patience. 

The cost of doing it all in one year would 
be prohibitive and impractical. No one’s 
budget is set up so that all long-term sub- 
scriptions could be paid every third year. A 
more workable plan is to stagger the long- 
term renewals, making each year’s payment 
equable, and completing the project in three 
years. But even this costs more than most 
libraries feel they can afford. That was our 
problem long ago in 1940; we were aware 
of the advantages but had very little extra 
money. 





1A List of Periodicals Available on Long-Term 
Subscriptions” may be purchased from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Resources and Technical 
Services Division, for 25c. 

* Barry, James W. “A Study of Long Term 
Periodical Subscriptions,” Library Resources and 
Technical Services, Winter 1959, pp. 50-54. 
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The plan 


It was decided to approach the project on 
an extended installment basis. A sum of 
$200, roughly equivalent to 5% of our peri- 
odical budget at that time, was allotted as an 
extra annual expenditure. Charged against 
this fund was the difference in cost between 
a one-year and a three-year subscription for 
selected items. To use Fortune as an example 
again, with its three-year rate of $20, the 
first $10 was charged to the regular periodical 
budget and the second $10 to the special 
$200 allotment. We continued in this way, 
title by title, until that year’s $200 was ex- 
hausted. 

This was repeated each year for seventeen 
years. At the end of that time, our entire list, 
including all branch subscriptions, was on 
long-term subscription as far as such rates 
were available. During that time any new 
title was placed on long-term immediately, 
unless we were uncertain of its value to us. 
If this seems discouragingly slow, it must be 
remembered that, almost from the beginning, 
we were saving enough to meet rising costs 
and also to add a few additional titles to our 
list. 

One point must be clarified. The extra cost 
for the long-term subscription was charged 
to the special $200 only the first time. Three 
years later, when it came due for renewal, 
the entire amount was charged to the regular 
periodical budget. 

The question of financial risk may be in 
some minds. Will a magazine cease publi- 
cation before the three years have run out? 
There is, of course, that possibility, but over 
a period of twenty years our losses have been 
infinitesimal. In the first place, money could 
actually be lost only if the publication ceased 
within the first two years. Moreover, pub- 
lishers are, for the most part, a very honor- 
able group. They put forth every effort to 
make restitution and to pay off their in- 
debtedness, either with cash refunds, or by 
transferring the unexpired portion of a sub- 
scription to another publication. Often it is 
to a magazine to which we already subscribe, 
and we are given an extension. 

Now that our project has been completed, 
we keep the amounts payable each year as 
even as possible and within the bounds of 
our present budget. Some variables, such as 
the extensions referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, discontinued titles, added titles 
and price changes, tend to upset this balance. 
With care this tendency may be corrected 
without too much difficulty. One way is to 
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renew a few expensive titles, or multiple 
copy titles, for a shorter term once, thereby 
making them payable in a different year of 
the three-year cycle. Subscriptions which must 
be for two years only are figured separately 
and staggered evenly, so that they do not 
cause any serious maladjustment of the an- 
nual expenditures. 

We believe that this plan is practicable for 
any small to medium-sized library and per- 
haps even for large ones.’ Five per cent of 
even the tiniest budget should be enough to 
place one or two titles on long-term subscrip- 
tion, and the project would be completed in 
leisurely but inexpensive installments over 
about the same period of time as ours. 


File the mailing stencils 

We have found it valuable to maintain an 
up-to-date file of publishers’ mailing stencils 
for all our titles. A three-by five pattern is 
placed over the stenciled address on the wrap- 
per, and a line drawn around it. The sten- 
ciled address is cut out on this line and the 
title and present expiration date are added at 
the top. These are filed alphabetically. Exact 
copies are made of those stencils which are 
pasted or printed on the magazine itself, and 
these are interfiled with the others. 

When subscription troubles arise, a careful 
study of the information on the mailing 





‘A plan for large libraries has been presented 
by William H, Kurth, See his “Advance Payments 
for Subscriptions,” Library Journal, Oct. 15, 1955. 
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stencil often will show exactly what the prob- 
lem is and will suggest the steps necessary 
for its correction. Having the file available 
makes it unnecessary to wait for the next 
issue to arrive. If the figures are unintelli- 
gible to the periodical librarian, they are 
meaningful to the publisher, and sending a 
complete copy of the mailing stencil in the 
first letter saves subsequent correspondence 
and aids in effecting a speedy correction. 

Keeping this file up-to-date takes some 
little time, but we no longer feel the need to 
defend the work put into it. It has paid big 
dividends and has become indispensable. Our 
three-year subscriptions are a help here, as 
such stencil slips require no correction until 
after the next renewal. 


For those who wish to stretch their peri- 
odical budget, we recommend as a solution 
this inexpensive method of conversion to 
long-term subscriptions. The need for pa- 
tience is essential, but how much better it is 
to start slowly than not to start at all. 


THE USE OF PERIODICALS IN A LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Peter Spyers-Duran 


APIDLY ACCUMULATING PERIODICAL 

FILES take up more and more shelving 
space in libraries. This, together with rising 
library costs, is forcing librarians to re- 
evaluate their periodical collections. 

These conditions hold true in the reference 
department of the Chicago Public Library, 
which was selected for the present study and 
which, since it is one of the largest public 
libraries in the country, offers an unusual 
opportunity for such research. 


Previous studies 


There has been relatively little investiga- 
tion in the field of periodicals. Joseph Ben- 
son! used a five-page questionnaire for his 
1955 study, “The Student Use of Periodicals 
in a Junior College Library.’’ He aimed to 
find out which magazines students were 
using, why they had chosen them, and how 
they had found them. Warren F. Tracy,’ 
two years earlier, analyzed periodical circula- 
tion records at the Northwestern State Col- 
lege of Louisiana Library. Gladys Coryell * 
in 1941 conducted a thorough investigation 
of periodical records at U.C.L.A. to find out 
which types of periodicals were charged out 
most frequently by undergraduates. 





Mr. Spyers-Duran is Circulation Librarian 
at the University of Wichita, Kansas. He 
was formerly a reference librarian at the 
Chicago Public Library, where he made this 
stud y. 
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Obviously, previous periodical studies em- 
phasized college or university libraries, while 
the public libraries were somewhat neglected. 
However, two minor studies were made by 
public libraries in the past. The Long Beach 
Public Library * studied its periodical circu- 
lation records to find out which of its peri- 
odicals were most used in 1937. The ref- 
erence department of the Chicago Public 
Library * reported on its periodical collection 
in 1928. 

In this latter study, conducted thirty-two 
years ago, John Phelan, Chicago's superin- 
tendent of branches, tabulated the use of 
the reference department's bound magazines 
from April to July 1927. 

His report showed that in 1927 there were 
483 titles in the reference department; today 
there are 864. (And this in spite of the fact 
that new subject departments have absorbed 
many periodicals formerly in the reference 
department.) Contemporary comparisons 
with the Phelan report also reflect great 
changes in reading interests as well as in 
periodical publishing, in a short thirty-year 
span. 

The tabulation below ranks the twenty 
most popular magazines in order of popu- 
larity with users of Chicago's reference de- 
partment. It compares the total number of 
volumes consulted during April to July 1927, 
and during two one-week periods in February 
and March 1960. It is not surprising to find 
that all magazines are indexed in the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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1927 * 


Title 


No. of vols. 





Literary Digest 
Nation .. 
Outlook 
New Republic 
Scientific American 
School Revieu 
Living Age 
Independent 
Survey 
School & Society .. 
11. Saturday Evening Post 
12. Review of Reviews (NY) 
13. Bookman (NY) 
14. Current Opinion 
| PEt eRe Pe 
16. Atlantic Monthly 
17. Current History 
18. Harper's Monthly 
19. Collier's Weekly 
20. Forum 


Time 


Newsweek ..... 
Saturday Revieu 


U.S. News & World Report .. 

Nation .... 

Commonweal 

Saturday Evening Post . 

Science News Letter . 

New Republic 

N.Y. Times Magazine . 

Christian Century 

Reader's Digest 

America sik gf ae 
Catholic World ; iice base or 
Atlantic Monthly) . cs ae 
American Mercur) BAS . 48 
New Yorker paar ssm aed 
Science ... 42 
Scie nce Dige sf é wl enad e006 eb 37 





Periodicals available 


During the 1960 survey a total of 3,706 
volumes were asked for, of which 2,770 vol- 
umes (74.5 per cent) were available. An 
availability of 74.5 per cent may seem sur- 
prisingly low. However, it must be borne in 
mind that most patrons consult the Reader's 
Guide and such tools before checking the 
library's holdings. In smaller libraries the 
percentage of available titles is presumably 
much lower. 

Sixty-two of the volumes requested were 
not in the library. This figure is 3.5 per cent 
of the total number requested, but represents 
only 25 titles, since some titles were asked 
for more than once. A number of titles were 
requested which had never been bought for 
the library, e.g., the American Journal of Phi- 
losophy, and Studies in Philology. However, 
the majority of the volumes not available 
represented gaps in the library's holdings, 
mostly for the depression years. Gaps are 
evident even in the case of popular titles like 
Newsweek, where the library lacks the vol- 
umes preceding 1936. 

It is hardly surprising to find that 67.2 
per cent of all periodicals circulated were 
published during the 1950's. Other percent- 





* The 1927 survey shows higher figures in the 
number of volumes circulated because of the longer 
period observe | 
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ages were: 13.5 per cent from the 1940's, 
8.5 per cent from the 1930's, 3.1 per cent 
from the 1920's, 5.3 per cent from the 1910's, 
1 per cent from the 1900's, and only 1.8 
per cent from the entire nineteenth century. 

It was recommended that the library put all 
periodicals published before 1900 on micro- 
film, and buy microfilms of later volumes 
which are missing. This would have the fol- 
lowing advantages: (1) the storage space 
could be increased up to an estimated 50 
per cent; (2) the present gaps in holdings 
would be eliminated; (3) the torn and aged 
volumes which are little used, but which re- 
quire extra care and expensive upkeep, would 
be replaced by easily handled microfilm. 
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TOOHEY’S ORIGINAL 


Geographic Blues 


W: HAVE a brand new building, 

Our staff is young and bright, 

And breaking a tradition 

Always fills us with delight. 

But one exists 

We cannot break, 

For there is much 

Too much at stake. 

We'd be considered criminal, subversive, and unclean, 
Had we not the Geographic back to 1917. 


You may wonder how we got them 

In a library so new, 

Well, with the Geographic 

You just wait, they come to you. 

Each week or so 

Some soul appears 

Who’s taken it 

For twenty years. 

He offers you a mildewed pile and if from these you glean, 
Soon you have the Geographic back to 1917. 


We’re going into microfilm 

To save on shelving space, 

We can’t find room for Harper’s 

Or Atlantic any place, 

But on a shelf 

That’s six feet long, 

Its place secure, 

Tradition strong, 

In pyroxylin-filled buckram (gold lettering on green), 
We have the Geographic back to 1917. 


It’s a comfort just to open one, 
And peruse the rich, vast store 
Of hunters in pith helmets 
With a captured yak or boar. 
Let prices rise, 
Let missiles fall, 
Let riots break out 
In Nepal, 
The little world in which we dwell stays peaceful and serene 
While we have the Geographic back to 1917. 
Barbara Toohey 
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BOOK INVENTORIES WITH 
TRANSACTION CHARGING 


By William A. Webster 


oOr™= CITED as a major disadvantage of 

transaction card charging is the myth 
that it makes inventory taking impossible. 
This theory appears to have gained wide 
credence in library circles. Actually libraries 
using transaction charging can inventory their 
book collections as easily and conveniently 
as libraries with book card charging. 

The shelf inventory and the follow-up 
phases will be the same in both cases. Since 
with transaction charging there is no file of 
book cards to work from, however, the in- 
ventory of books in circulation must be 
handled differently. 

There are at least three alternative ways 
in which this can be done: (1) a file of book 
cards may be created prior to the inventory; 
(2) the transaction record itself may be used; 
or (3) books may be inventoried as they 
are returned. 


1. The Book Card File 


The first method, creating a file of book 
cards,* will probably seem invitingly familiar 
to those who have been accustomed to book 
card charging. Book cards are removed from 
all books circulated. This is done for a period 
of time equivalent to the library's longest 
regular loan period, plus the time from due 
date to first overdue notice. If the loan period 
is four weeks, and first overdues are sent two 
weeks after due date, book cards are removed 
from all books circulated over a six-week 
period. The file of book cards will then rep- 





* This method is described in an excellent 
article, “Pratt Takes Inventory,” by Lewis M. 
Sanner in The Journal of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation, July 1955, pp. 125-132. 
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Mr. Webster is City Librarian of 
Hayward, California. 


resent all books in circulation, except those 
covered by the library's overdue records. 
Obviously, if the inventory is to be limited 
to children’s books, adult fiction, or part of 
the non-fiction, only book cards for such ma- 
terial are withdrawn. 

This method has serious disadvantages. 
Circulation desk staff must be trained to 
modify their normal charging habits and to 
withhold book cards. Interfiling the cards is 
a big job, and space must be provided for 
this file at the return desk or in the sorting 
area. The prime disadvantage of this method 
is the large amount of extra work involved 
in replacing cards in books returned before 
the inventory. 

These factors have discouraged libraries 
from attempting inventories when this was 
the only approach considered. There are 
easier ways. 


2. Using the Transaction Record 


The original transaction record can best be 
used to inventory books in circulation where 
each transaction is recorded on a separate slip 
of paper (Bro-Dart, Addressograph, etc.). 
Transaction slips are arranged in shelf list 
order, and after the inventory returned to 
transaction sequence, Libraries that list sev- 
eral transactions on one slip (Wayne County, 
etc.) will not find it convenient to try to 
separate these. Putting them back together 
would be like trying to unscramble eggs. 
However, these libraries may modify their 
charging procedure to take only one charge 

r transaction slip in the period immediately 
before the inventory. (Borrowers will have 
the extra work of writing their name and 
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address for each book borrowed during this 
period. ) 

Libraries with microfilm or audio charging 
equipment may use their transaction record 
to inventory books in circulation if desired, 
but there are problems. Generally the library 
will have only one viewer or audio playback 
device, available only when not in use for 
normal overdues operations (or for charging, 
where combination units are used.) This will 
usually be a one-person operation. It may be 
desirable in some instances to schedule addi- 
tional personnel for inventory purposes. 

Moreover, because the coverage will neces- 
sarily include items that circulate several 
times and items that are in the library when 
the shelf inventory is taken, as well as items 
outside the scope of the inventory, and be- 
cause the transaction record is in random 
sequence, inventorying from microfilm or 
audio record is likely to be a rather tedious 
and time-consuming undertaking. 

When prints of the microfilm record can 
be made inexpensively, this method will offer 
better potential. Individual transactions could 
be cut from the print and arranged ir. shelf 
order. 


3. Checking Books on Return 


While the above methods may offer special 
advantages to some libraries, the simplest 
and cheapest way to inventory books in circu- 
lation is to check them as they are returned. 
An inventory using this technique can be ac- 
complished in six phases. Methods described 
above may be used in the second and third 
phases if preferred. 
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(a) Phase One 


The first phase is the shelf inventory, pref- 
erably taken at a time when the library is 
closed. Each item within the scope of the 
inventory is checked on the shelf list with an 
agreed symbol. 

While it has been traditional inventory 
practice to work in teams of two, actually the 
inventory can be handled more expeditiously 
if each staff member works alone. The slight 
loss in the traditional camaraderie of an in- 
ventory will be compensated for by a con- 
siderable increase in speed and accuracy. 

Another common practice to be avoided 
is working card by card through the shelf list. 
It is much faster (and less confusing) to 
work from the books, marking each in turn 
on its shelf list card with no reference to 
shelf list entries for books in other locations 
or in circulation. 

All extraneous pockets of material should 
be checked. These include the record of items 
at the bindery or waiting shipment to the 
bindery; books being mended or shelved for 
mending; items on “‘reserves’’ shelves; books 
in the sorting area waiting to be shelved; 
books being used for exhibits or displays; 
seasonal and little-used material shelved apart 
from the regular collection; items on the 
“snag” shelf; the record of books on loan to 
other libraries; items awaiting discard (if 
there is any chance that they might be re- 
turned to the collection before discard is 
completed); material in special collections; 
items on restricted shelves; books in the 
workroom for reclassification, etc.; books on 
the librarian’s desk; and any other separate 
enclaves of material the library may maintain. 
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It is a good policy to set up special collect- 
ing areas for ‘snags,’ “‘out-of-place’’ books, 
and books for which no shelf list entry can 
be found. 

“Snags” (books with no book card or the 
wrong book card in pocket) should be inven- 
toried from the pocket before being set aside. 

“Out-of-place’’ books can be conveniently 
handled as a group when finishing this part 
of the inventory, by arranging them in order, 
marking them ‘‘accounted for’ on their re- 
spective shelf lists, and returning them to 
their proper places on the shelves. 

Most of the “missing shelf list’’ items can 
be matched with their shelf list cards in phase 
five—rechecking. 

Duplications in copy numbers and any 
ambiguity about copy numbers or accession 
numbers should be referred to a senior staff 
member. 


(b) Phase Two 


Phase two starts upon completion of phase 
one, or may be handled concurrently if the 
library remains open during phase one. For 
a period of time equivalent to the library's 
longest regular loan period, each book 
(within the scope of the inventory) is inven- 
toried on its return to the library. The most 
convenient time is when books have been 
arranged (in shelf order) for return to the 
shelves. This phase will roughly double the 
time ordinarily spent shelving books in the 
sections covered by the inventory. Shelf list 
drawers may be set up in the sorting area or 
book trucks wheeled to the shelf list. 

Errors in taking inventory are almost in- 
evitable. Fortunately, most of them will be 
corrected in later stages. If the wrong copy 
is marked on a shelf list, the error will be 
discovered when the correct copy comes 
along. The book checked off erroneously will 
be searched for in a later phase and checked 
off correctly. 


(c) Phase Three 


The third phase starts immediately upon 
completion of phase two (one full loan 
period after completion of shelf inventory). 
Overdue books within the scope of the in- 
ventory and renewals using the original trans- 
action number are checked. (Generally tele- 
phone renewals retain the original transaction 
number. Some libraries retain the original 
transaction number for books renewed at the 
library, instead of handling them as a new 
charge, in order to limit the number of re- 
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newals.) As books are returned to the library, 
overdues and renewals are separated from the 
others and inventoried. 


(d) Phase Four 


Phase four will start on the day when 
overdue notices have been prepared for those 
books checked out the day before the shelf 
inventory. At this time all books will either 
have been inventoried or will be among the 
overdues, Of course there is another possi- 
bility—that the book has been lost from the 
collection. (Yet another possibility, errors in 
inventorying, will be dealt with in phase 
five.) Phase three, checking overdues and re- 
newals, should be continued concurrently 
with phase four, the check of overdue rec- 
ords. Otherwise, as overdue items are re- 
turned to the library, records pertaining to 
them may be destroyed before they are cov- 
ered in the fourth phase. 

Phase four is to examine all overdue 
records, identify each overdue item within 
the scope of the inventory, and mark its shelf 
list with the appropriate symbol. (Of course, 
some overdues may never be returned to the 
library, but their loss will be recorded later 
through regular overdue follow-up proce- 
dures. ) 

If multiple overdue forms are prepared at 
the time of the first notice, this phase will be 
handled with relative ease. If not, it will be 
necessary to look up the overdue transaction 
numbers on the original transaction record. 


(e) Phase Five 

At this point the inventory is complete. 
However, the shelves should be rechecked 
at least four or five times, at lengthening 
intervals, for books that have not yet been 
accounted for. This rechecking constitutes 
phase five. If the inventory could be con- 
ducted by only the most dependable person- 
nel, working only for short intervals under 
optimum conditions, this rechecking might 
not be necessary. Since these conditions sel- 
dom prevail, phase five is a vital part of the 
inventory. Then, too, a surprising number 
of books may turn up that seem to have 
mysteriously reappeared on the shelves, al- 
though apparently never checked out by their 
“informal” borrowers. 

In order to facilitate this search for items 
that have not yet been accounted for, shelf 
list cards for these may be labelled with a 
metal tab, and shelf list drawers taken directly 
to the shelves, Later a list may be prepared 
of missing items, with which the search can 
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be continued. When the search has reached 
the point of diminishing returns, staff mem- 
bers should review the items that are un- 
accounted for. Any item which a staff mem- 
ber believes may still be part of the library's 
collection may be reserved by means of the 
library's regular reserve file, and the search 
continued in that way. 


(f) Phase Six 

To conclude the inventory, shelf list en- 
tries for all items not found are stamped 
““Lost—Inventory-’61,’’or some similar nota- 
tion. The shelf list card is pulled and catalog 
cards are withdrawn from the catalog when 
the last—or only—copy is no longer part of 
the library’s collection. Replacements are 
considered for order, 

To summarize the six phases: (1) Inven- 
tory books in the library; (2) Check books in 
circulation as returned; (3) Check telephone 
renewals and overdue items as returned; 
(4) Check overdue record; (5) Recheck and 
search; (6) Record results and pull catalog 
cards. 

4. Are Inventories Worthwhile? 

How much will an inventory cost? A num- 
ber of variables will influence cost: the library 
pay scale; speed and accuracy of the person- 
nel; the level of personnel used; whether 


premium pay is given for Sunday or holiday 
work; the number of books in circulation at 
the time the inventory is taken; the number 
of books lost in relation to the total inven- 
toried; and, of course, the management factor 
—how well the inventory is organized. 


The cost will be between 3c and 5c per 
volume inventoried ($300 to $500 per 
10,000 volumes), depending on the combi- 
nation of the above factors operating to in- 
fluence inventory conditions for the individ- 
ual library. The costs for an inventory using 
transaction charging will not be more than 
20% higher than one using -book card charg- 
ing for a collection of the same size. Inven- 
tory costs can be allocated over a number of 
years by inventorying only a part of the col- 
lection each year. 

I would recommend inventorying an active 
non-fiction collection at three-year intervals; 
adult fiction at eight-year intervals; and juve- 
nile books at ten-year intervals. 


Is an inventory worth the cost? It’s not 
news that many librarians consider book in- 
ventories beneath their professional dignity. 
‘This seems an ostrich attitude to me. Even 
it the library's loss is only 1% to 2% a year, 
this will cumulate to a 15% to 30% error in 
the card catalog in 15 years. Some libraries 
have gone without inventories for longer 
periods than that, and are blithely contem- 
plating an inventoryless future, If the librar- 
ans in these libraries are not bothered by 
the nagging uncertainty associated with their 
card catalog entries, the waste of their own 
time searching for material that couldn't be 
on the shelves because it has disappeared 
from the collection, and the inconvenience 
they are causing their borrowers through 
long, frustrating waits for nonexistent books, 
I really wouldn't want to disturb their 
tranquillity. 


Shortly before Phase One, the Hayward staff pose for a count-down picture. 


Seated left to right: Margery Price, Ellen Apple, Janet Russell, Peggy Lou Snyder, 
Mazie Jean Hastings, Betty Eason, Gladys Conklin and Georgia Douglas. 


Standing left to right: Linda Selser 


Bernard M. Golumb, Marjorie Keller, Karen 


Touchon, Kathryn Wolf, Norma Ellin, Evelyn Nesmith, and Mr. Webster. 
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The Abridged DC& 


HE FOLLOWING official additions and corrections to Dewey Decimal Classification 

and Relative Index, 8th abridged edition, published 1959 by Forest Press, Inc., Lake 
Placid Club, New York, and © 1959 by Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, are 
© 1961 by Forest Press, Inc., and are reprinted by permission of tise copyright owner. 
They are based upon Decimal Classification Additions, Notes, and Decisions, v.1, 
no.10/11, 


p.36: Form division 04. Enclose number in square brackets & substitute new 
entry & note: Collected essays and lectures. 
Class in form division 08. 
Form division 08. Add note: Including collected essays and lectures 
[both formerly form division 04}. 
040. Correct last reference: 208 not 204. 
104. Enclose number in square brackets & substitute new entry & note: 
Collected essays and lectures. Class in 108. 
108. Add note: Including collected essays and lectures [both formerly 
104}. ; 
204. Treat like 104 above, except: Class in 208. 
208. Treat like 108 above, except: [both formerly 204}. 
304. Treat like 104, except: Class in 308. 
308. Treat like 108, except: [both formerly 304}. 
372. Add to note: ; elementary education for girls [formerly 376]. 
373. Add to note: ; secondary education for girls [formerly 376}. 
376. Cancel note & substitute 2 new notes & reference: Including 
coeducation. Class elementary educa‘ion for girls in 372, 
secondary education for girls in 373 [both formerly 376}. 
For a specific aspect, kind, or subject of women’s education, 
see the subject, e.g., intramural athletics 371.7. 
8. Enclose number in square brackets & add note: Class in 378. 
378. Cancel reference to 376.8, & add to 1st note: ; higher education 
for women [formerly 376.8}. 
378.4-.98. Cancel reference. 
404 & 408. Treat like 104 & 108, except: Class in 408: [both formerly 
404}. 
504 & 508. Treat like 104 & 108, except: Class in 508; [both formerly 
504]. 
604. Treat like 104, except: Class in 608. 
608. Add to note: ; collected essays and lectures [both formerly 604}. 
645. In note, cancel: home decorator or. 
704. Change heading: Collected writings on art. 
751.7. In note, cancel: , decorative paintings. 
804. Enclose number in square brackets; cancel entry & substitute: 
Essays and lectures about literature. Class in 809. 
809. Add to 1st note: ; essays and lectures about literature [both 
formerly 804}. 

Add to note: ; collected works of individual authors not limited 
to or emphasizing one form. 

Add to note: ; collected works of individual authors not limited 
to or emphasizing one form. 

Revise heading & notes (but retain references): Collected accounts 
of specific events. Battles, disasters, othe events not 
sufficiently limited by time, place, or subject to class 
elsewhere. Class collected essays and lectures [both formerly 
904} in 908. 

908. Treat like 108, except: [both formerly 904}. 

Addresses. Correct 3d number: —08 not —04. 

Automatic. Add new aspect: teaching education 371.3 

Colleges & universities. Cancel: women's 376.8. 

Essays. Correct number in last line: —08 not —OA4. 

Finishing. Make “schools” boldface & correct number: 373 formerl) 
476. 

High schools. Make "girls boldface & correct number: 373 formerly 

376. 

Lectures. Correct 2d number: —O08 not —04 

Orations. Correct 2d number: O8 not 04. 

Teaching. Add new aspect: machines education 371.3. 

Women's. Make “colleges & universities’ boldface & correct number: 


378 formerly 376. 





COMPENSATIONS OF LIBRARIANSHIP: Photograph was taken at the 
Fort Walton Beach, Florida, Free Public Library. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT IFLA 


All This and Paris Too 
By Paul Dunkin 


HE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

CATALOGUING PRINCIPLES met in Unesco 
Conference Building, Paris, October 9-18, 
1961. Fifty-six nations and thirteen interna- 
tional associations were represented. Wyllis 
Wright led the seven-member delegation 
from this country. In addition to the official 
delegations, there were some 80 observers, 
many of them from this country. 

Financial assistance from the Council on 
Library Resources made the Conference pos- 
sible, and every American librarian should 
take pride in the fact that an American or- 
ganization was able to contribute so gener- 
ously to international librarianship. But it 
took more than money. 

For over two years the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations and the Con- 
ference Organizing Committee had been 
working on the project. Seventeen working 
papers had been prepared by catalogers in 
various countries and circulated for comment 
by the various national library associations. 
Mr. Chaplin (Executive Secretary of the Con- 
ference) had then drawn up a “Draft State- 
ment of Principles’ on the basis of the work- 
ing papers and the comments on them. This 
“Draft Statement’’ formed the outline of the 
work of the Conference. 

Sir Frank Francis served as President of 
the Conference, flanked by the members of 
the Organizing Committee—A. H. Chaplin 
(England) ; Nadejda A. Lavrova (U.S.S.R.); 
Paul Poindron (France); and Ludwig Sick- 
mann (Germany). Each general session in- 
cluded Mr. Chaplin's remarks on a section 
of the “Draft Statement’; comments from 
the authors of the pertinent working papers; 
and, finally, comments from the heads of 
delegations, speaking officially, or from mem- 
bers of the delegations, speaking personally. 
Comments were searching and wide ranging. 
When everyone had had his say, the Presi- 
dent appointed a Working Group to consider 
all the comments and bring in a revised 
“draft statement’’ for the area. These revised 
“draft statements’ were adopted overwhelm- 
ingly by the Conference. 





Professor Dunkin is a member of the fac- 
ulty at Rutgers University Graduate School 
of Library Service, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 
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When combined, these various revised 
“draft statements” make an impressive docu- 
ment. The principles “apply only to the 
choice and form of headings and entry- 
words,” and they have been framed “with 
special reference to catalogues of . . . large 
general libraries,’ although it is hoped that 
they may apply also (with modification) to 
“catalogues of other libraries and other alpha- 
betical lists of books.” To anyone at all 
involved with code revision in this country 
all this has a familiar ring. 

The similarity of the “Draft Statement’’ to 
the work of Seymour Lubetzky and the ALA 
Catalog Code Revision Committee is striking. 
The statement of the ‘functions of the cata- 
logue’’ is quite like the famous “Two Objec- 
tives”: a ‘standard heading’ will be used 
when variant forms of the author's name or 
the title occur; there is much reliance on the 
name of the author as it appears most fre- 
quently in the author's works. 

But perhaps the most dramatic action of 
the Conference was the overwhelming en- 
dorsement of corporate entry as a principle. 
Thus, finally, came an end to more than half 
a century of division between adherents of the 
“Prussian Instructions” and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican code of 1908. As in our own present 
revision, entry is to be made under the name 
of the corporate body, and (in the case of 
change of name) under the successive forms 
of the name. Similarly, as in our own revi- 
sion, serials are to be entered under successive 
titles. 

One valuable side-product was the ‘Basic 
Vocabulary of Cataloguing Terms,” origi- 
nally drafted by Anthony Thompson and 
then revised by a working group. It consists 
of 60 terms much used in cataloging, with 
brief definitions and with equivalents in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, and Spanish. 

After the Conference the American dele- 
gation went to London for a two-day meet- 
ing with Library Association representatives 
to work out details of cooperation in making 
our new code—unlike those of 1949—a truly 
Anglo-American effort. 

In these two weeks we took a long stride 
toward international standardization of au- 
thor and title entry. 
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A CROSSWORD FOR STUDENTS 


Marilyn E. Gibbons 
of the Maplewood Me- 
morial Library, Maple- 
wood, New Jersey, de- 
vised this crossword 
puzzle f or use with 
visiting classes from 
local junior high 
schools. She finds it a 
painless way of stimu- 
lating practice with ref- 
erence tools and the 
catalog, and of testing 
what has been learned 
on previous visits or in 
library classes at school. 





Other public or 
school libraries may 
want to copy and mim- 
eograph the puzzle, or 
to devise one of their 
own. 
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author (usually on the book jacket) 
Career pamphlet file (abbrev.) 


The back of a book 
Name 

Greek epic poem 

Pixie 

Pungent, fragrant spice 
Alphabetica 
Books in 200's 


listing of a library's resources 


May be used in binding some books 


A kind of play 
A book of maps 


Usually found in the back of a book 


A contraction 


lf you decide to do this to an article, you 
might consult Consumer's Research Bulletin 
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Across 


Essence of learning 

Magazine 

Organization established in 1945 (abbrev.) 

Yes (Spanish) 

Mark denoting juvenile books 

Capital of Portugal 

Period in history (abbrev.) 

Non-circulating books (abbrev.} 

Form of the verb "to be 

Organizer of systematized 
1876 he established his 
College. 

Collection of books, pamphlets, 
reading and consultation 

Fourth Caliph of Islam—lived 600-66! A.D. 

An effect of books in 817 section of the library 

Author of Areopagitica—an essay on censor- 
ship 

May be referred to in a book in the 796.357 
section 

A sedimentary rock 

Opposite of a word 


classification. In 
system at Amherst 


etc. kept for 








Although the article which begins 
on the next page is addressed 
primarily to elementary school 
librarians, it is, we believe, of 
interest also to public, college and 
high school librarians, and indeed 
to anyone who is concerned 
about the future of education in 
America. 











FOURTH IN A SERIES: 


The Curriculum and... 


THE CREATIVE ELEWENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 











By Dorothy McCuskey 
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Dr. McCuskey is Professor of 
Education at Western Michigan 
University, where she works in 
the fields of curriculum and 
teacher education. She was for- 
merly curriculum cordinetor of 
the Bowling Green, Ohio, public 
schools. Dr. McCusky edited 
Teacher Education and the Pub- 
lic Schools, 1961 yearbook of the 
Association for Student Teach- 
ing, and is associated with the 
National Education Association's 
New Horizons Project. 

This article is fourth in a year- 
long series edited by Jean 
Lowrie, Professor of Librarian- 
ship at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. 
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HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS are awash 

with new impacts and trends—television 
instruction; team teaching; programmed in- 
struction by machines; individualized read- 
ing, Joplin plans and variations thereof; 
ability groupings and ungraded groups; a 
sharp new emphasis on testing; plans for the 
gifted; “algebra,” “physics,” and reading in 
kindergarten; science throughout, and a con- 
cern for interpersonal, intergroup and inter- 
cultural relations. The immediate effect of 
all these influences on teachers, librarians, 
administrators and parents is one of utter 
confusion. 

Are there any guidelines which will help 
communities and school people plan an edu- 
cational program suitable not just for the 
twentieth century but for the twenty-first, 
when the elementary children of today will 
be the leaders and shapers? There are at 
least some realities which can help us make 
sound decisions about ‘subject matter,” 
methods of teaching, grouping, and the 
amount and kind of instructional materials 
and learning specialists needed. 


Forces Shaping the Curriculum 


Our curricula today are shaped partly by 
tradition, partly by professional people con- 
sciously working to design a structure within 
which all children may learn effectively, and 
partly by the subtle realities of the world in 
which we live. The children insert these 
realities into the curriculum whether we plan 
for them or not. 

Parenthetically, a ‘“‘curriculum” is not a 
list of subjects, a daily schedule, or whatever 
is in the “guide’’ produced by the more or- 
ganized school systems. It can more properly 
be described as “those experiences that the 
school consciously and purposefully provides 
for children in the light of the accepted 
purposes of the school, using these experi- 
ences, also, as the major source of data upon 
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which to base the evaluation of individual 
and group progress toward these purposes.” * 
It is tradition which insists that there be 
ackages labeled “subjects,” that textbooks 
the main containers of knowledge, that 
learning be measured by the facts children 
can remember. It is tradition which creates 
a situation in which roughly two-thirds of 
our schools are not served by centralized 
elementary libraries, as Jean E. Lowrie points 
out in the overview article initiating this 
series (WLB, September, 1961). The phrase 
“the library is the heart of a good elementary 
school” has been parroted as long as most of 
us can remember; the sad fact is that not 
only do most elementary schools lack librar- 
ies, but that relatively few of those existing 
are “the heart of the school.” It is tradition 
which makes the librarian herself and others 
perceive her as no more than the acquirer, 
preserver, and dispenser of books. 

Curriculum planners—a term that includes 
classroom teachers; administrators; and such 
special service people as librarians, psychol- 
ogists and guidance workers; as well as those 
specialists labelled curriculum coordinators 
—have conscientiously attempted to find out 
what is known of child growth and develop- 
ment. They have sought new knowledge 
about the complex processes of learning, the 
expanding an —e frontiers of knowl- 
edge, and the abiding and the changing im- 
peratives of our society. They have tried to 
arrange these elements in some sort of orderly 
fashion that will assure continuity and effec- 
tiveness of learning. 

These systematic efforts have been of real 
value, and librarians have leaned heavily on 
the assurance that, for example, the fifth 
grade will deal with the Americas (or, more 
likely the United States). Such planning has 
also produced guideline goals, broad sugges- 
tions for teaching methods, and lists of re- 
source materials that have notably broadened 
the bases of learning. And yet, there is con- 
siderable evidence that participation in cur- 
riculum planning is far more beneficial to 
the planners than the “product” is to teachers 
on the receiving end. Cynics have remarked, 
“The real curriculum is what goes on when 
the classroom door is shut.” If the classroom 
door is shut, intellectually as well as literally, 
and if the library door is shut too, the best 
intentions of the planners are nullified. 





* Adapted slightly from The Changing Curricu- 
lum and the Elementary Teacher, by G. Wesley 
Sowards and Mary-Margaret Scobey. San Francisco, 
Wadsworth Publishing Cornpany, Inc., 1961, p. 41. 
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The “creeping curriculum,” the one which 
comes in the door with the children, is the 
one that really challenges teachers, librarians 
and planners. No planner born between the 
turn of the century and 1940 would deliber- 
ately put “‘space”’ into the second grade. Yet 
it is there. Primary children understand (and 
some can spell) “astronaut’’; they know or 
can learn the theory of flight; they want to 
know more about rockets, What a defiance 
of what we thought we knew about the intel- 
lectual capacity of young children! What a 
challenge to teachers and librarians! Librar- 
ians have long been ready for children who 
wanted to identify pretty rocks, shells and 
butterflies, but are they ready to help children 
with the basic scientific theory of classifica- 
tion? The children are ready. 

Beset as we are by the forces of tradition, 
by the pressures of special interest groups, 
by expediency, and the realities of social and 
technological change, we must search for 
“what we know for sure,” as Earl Kelley so 
aptly puts it. There are some realities which 
will help us plan the content of education, 
the methods of teaching, the kinds of librar- 
ies or learning centers we must have. 


Guidelines for Planning and 
Decision Making 


1. KNOWLEDGE FROM PSYCHOLOGY 

Our present knowledge in this field is not 
yet complete, codified, or satisfactorily veri- 
fied by adequate research, And yet we know 
much—much that we are not using in school 
practice. Let us take only a few of these 
principles for illustrative purposes. 


a. We know that individual differ- 
ences among learners are real, and 
that they involve differences not 
only of capacity or ability, but 
actually in the way people learn. 

This fact alone means that no series of 

classroom texts will satisfy learning needs. 
We must have, easily available, a wide selec- 
tion of printed materials ranging from pic- 
tures to expositions of theory. It means that 
libraries must have tapes, films and filmstrips, 
models, maps, charts and graphs, for we must 
prepare for multi-sensory approaches to 
learning. Classrooms are fairly well stocked 
with conventional maps, but teachers need 
maps of bird migrations, literary areas, and 
doubtless charts of underseas geography and 
animal life, for underwater explorations are 
as real and as fascinating as those of outer 
space. 
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Using the picture collection .. . 


The new conception of libraries as “in- 
structional materials centers’’ is not a fad, 
not an invention of library school theorists. 
It is an imperative stemming straight from 
knowledge of how children learn. It has not 
been easy for teachers to turn themselves 
from “tellers” and “‘assigners’’ to “directors 
and facilitators of learning,” and it will not 
be easy for librarians to turn themselves from 
technicians to learning specialists and pro- 
viders of a wide variety of learning materials. 
However, neither teachers nor librarians can 
escape the challenge. 


b. There is some evidence that earlier 
learnings supersede and are 
stronger than later learnings. 


If this is so, the imperatives for action are 
clear. Librarians must not only provide 
enough material for elementary learners; they 
have a special obligation to see that the 
material is of high quality. There are plenty 
of shoddy, superficial biographies on the 
market; and there are books (like those writ- 
ten by Clara Judson, for instance) which 
stem from deep and careful research and 
which are not only interesting, but leave the 
mark of literary style on the reader. Books 
relating to science need to be selected with 
particular care. It is much easier for an au- 
thor to distort and oversimplify scientific 
principles than it is to present them simply, 
clearly, and in accordance with scientific fact. 
The elementary schools have been the victims 
of romanticism, moralizing and inaccuracy in 
the name of science, but new annotated ref- 
erence lists give clues to the level and ac- 
curacy of scientific material for children.** 





** The next article in this series will contain 
guidance on selection of books and materials. 
EDITOR 
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c. Evidence is accumulating which 
indicates that the learner’s percep- 
tion of himself and his level of 
aspiration may be the most impor- 
tant determinant of accomplish- 
ment. 

Individualized reading programs are psy- 
chologically sound, and should continue to 
grow in extent and effectiveness. They re- 
quire not only wide availability of materials, 
but much more attention (and research) in 
the area of self-selection of materials and the 
problem of groupings. Such programs en- 
courage the small starts ol in biblio- 
therapy, and place the librarian on the guid- 
ance as well as the learning team. One of 
the best written accounts of close, individual- 
ized teamwork between the teacher and the 
librarian is Stewart, Heller, and Alberty’s 
Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School.*** Don't be put off by the title. 
The cooperation described here took place 
with an eighth-grade class, but no translation 
is necessary to apply it to any level of the 
elementary school. 

The implications for grouping experiments 
are not so clear. It is certainly difficult to 
develop and maintain an adequate self-image 
at the bottom of any group. Some hypothe- 
size that a child will gain more self-respect 
in a group more nearly his ‘‘peers,’’ but others 
point out that if this whole peer group is 
looked down upon by pupils, teachers, par- 
ents and society, the situation is not much 
improved. We are currently enduring a rash 
of grouping and tracking plans dictated 
more by fashion and pressure than by sound 
theory. Much research is needed, and the 
librarian should be an active participant in 
research planning and execution. The “lab- 
oratory evidence” from the library is essen- 
tial te the evaluation of grouping plans. 


2. THE EXPLOSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The sheer bulk of modern knowledge, 
much of it acquired in the last fifteen years, 
poses particular problems for teachers, librar- 
ians and curriculum planners. New knowl- 
edge in science and technology comes to 
mind immediately; less obvious is the im- 
mediate impact of these advances on such 
fields as health, social science, public morality 
and ethics. In addition, developments in 
sociology, anthropology, and archeology con- 
tain basic understandings which belong in 





*** Stewart, L. Jane, Frieda M. Heller, and 
Elsie J. Alberty, Improving Reading in the Junior 
High School. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1947, 67 pp. 
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the elementary curriculum along with those 
established from history and geography. 
Texts are reflecting these trends, but very 
inadequately. They must be buttressed by 
library materials. Accurate and fascinating 
books for children have been written—they 
need “only” be made available and incor- 
porated into instruction. Three special chal- 
lenges should be noted: 

a. Among scholars, the lines between dis- 
ciplines (or ‘‘subjects’’) are blurring and dis- 
appearing. A research worker hardly knows 
whether to call himself a bio-chemist or a 
chemo-biologist. One of the best introduc- 
tions to India, for adult or for child, is Fair- 
servis's India, written by that new kind of 
historian, an archeologist. This trend in 
scholarship will inevitably be reflected in 
clementary curricula. 

b. The modern elementary teacher, even 
if recently trained, is overwhelmed by all 
that he must know. It seems reasonable that 
elementary librarians, in addition to provid- 
ing direct services to children, should help 
teachers find materials for their own growth 
in the content fields. Let's use a very simple 
illustration. ““What makes thunder ?’’ sounds 
like a kindergarten question, and most of us 
have a kindergarten answer. But the Saturday 
Review science section for July 1, 1961, asks 
this question, and provides an answer by a 
scientist, Wilfred J. Remillard, who has spent 
his life in seeking the explanation. Remil- 
lard's account of his hypotheses and his evi- 
dence, while not “easy” reading, is within 
the grasp of any teacher. This article, and 
others like it, belong in a library resource file 
for teachers. All good teachers work hard at 
their intellectual growth and at their own 
resource files, but the job has grown far too 
big for individual efforts. The librarians 
must help us. 

c. Scholars are insisting that as children 
study literature, science, history, mathematics, 
they must learn to write as writers write, 
think as historians, mathematicians and scien- 
tists think. The scholars are right, and this 
involves a revolution in teaching methods 
and materials. Children must be able to find 
data and facts, and organize and interpret 
them. Charles R. Keller, writing on the 
needed revolution in the social studies in the 
Saturday Review, September 16, 1961, sug- 
gests that children in the upper grades might 
begin, not by reading history, but by writing 
it, He says “give them material on the Pil- 
grims, for instance, and let them learn how 
the historian works.” Mr. Keller is no 
Dewey-eyed progressivist; he directs both the 
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John Hay Fellows program and the Advanced 
Placement Program of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 


3. IMPERATIVES OF OUR TIMES 

Our final guideline for decision making is 
not particularly fashionable; there is not even 
a discernable trend toward it. The plain fact 
of the matter is that, while we who live in 
the United States are inextricably twined with 
all the peoples of the world, we are woefully 
provincial. Not since the ‘thirties and 'forties 
has there been general widespread concern 
for the content, sequence, and methods of 
the social studies in our schools. A few voices 
cry in the wilderness, but we go on neglecting 
the study of Canada and Latin America. We 
go on teaching ‘Africa’ as a “hot, dry land” 
in the fourth grade, and as part of the British 
Commonwealth in the sixth. One look at 
reality, and specifically our hope that the 
“unaligned nations” in the United Nations 
will save us all, indicates that drastic and 
immediate curriculum changes are essential. 
The librarians can almost initiate this revolu- 
tion. One book order, a few days for red ta 
and mailing, and books like Margaret Mead's 
People and Places, Leonard Kenworthy’s Pro- 
file of Nigeria, Gunther's Meet the Congo 
and Its Neighbors, and the Rand McNally 
Book of Nations can be in the hands of our 
children. 

In short, then, schools failing to provide 
effective elementary libraries (not just book 
collections) are failing to provide for that 
scholarship, that insig't, and that identifica- 
tion with ideas so essential to our times. It 
makes no difference whether we bear the 
label of essentialist or mental hygienist, or 
the no-label of those professionals, parents, 
and citizens who desperately hope that civili- 
zation will win in the race with catastrophe 
elementary libraries are essential. 
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Secondly, the libraries of the future will 
bear little resemblance to those of the past 
where orderly lines of children filed in once 
a week to leave one book and take another. 
Libraries must become true learning centers. 
They, like the classrooms, must open their 
doors so that minds too may be opened to 
the richness, challenge and responsibility of 
knowledge. The flow between library and 
classroom must be so intimate that there will 
be no more of this nonsense about “library” 
books, which can be read only when work is 
done. 

And finally, the librarian must emerge 
both as a specialist in learning resources and 


SMALL WORLD: The Casis 
School Library, Austin, Texas. 


as a working partner with teachers, adminis- 
trators and parents as they go about provid- 
ing an education for the twenty-first century. 
But what about the money? It is not a ques- 
tion of money; it is a question of priorities. 
Library budgets are not for librarians; library 
budgets are designed to produce Jiterate and 
responsible citizens for a democratic society. 
That we must have adequate teaching- 
learning resources for a// elementary schools 
is no longer open to debate. Achieving this 
goal is the joint responsibility of the library 
profession, the teaching profession, and all 
citizens. The responsibilities of leadership 
and of cooperation rest equally upon all 
three. 





HIS IS THE FIRST 
in a new series 
of cartoons drawn 
exclusively for the 
BULLETIN by Burr 





Shafer. Mr. Shafer is 
probably best known 
for “Through His- 
tory with J. Wesley 
Smith,” his cartoon 
series in Saturday 
Review. 
According to a 
coincidental note in 
Toledo Public Li- 
brary’s Tee-Pee for 
November 3, Mr. 
Shafer is in the piano 
business, and does 
his “inspired car- 
toons as a hobby.” 
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“I got areal good book on Abraham Lincoln here last month 
and I'd like to have it again. It's the one where he gets shot.” 
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TWO REVIEWS 


1. By Eric Moon. 


Mr. Moon, himself a refugee from the 


libraries of London, is now editor of Library Journal. 


The Libraries of London, 2d edition, rev. 
Edited by Raymond Irwin and Ronald 
Staveley. London, The Library Associ- 
ation, 1961. 332p. 36s; $5.30; post 6d. 


“London has more men and _ intellect 

waiting to be developed than any place in 
the world ever had assembled. Yet there is 
no place on the civilised earth so ill-supplied 
with materials for reading for those who 
are not rich.” 
. . . 1 am convinced that the ordinary 
resident in Metropolitan London .. . has 
at his immediate disposal a far better library 
service, for ordinary purposes, than exists 
anywhere else.” 


HESE TWO COMMENTS, both accurate or 

defensible when they were made, show 
how far library service can develop in little 
more than a century. The first was made by 
the fiery Thomas Carlyle at a public meeting 
in 1840 which led to the establishment of 
that unique institution, the London Library. 
Eight years previously, in his journal, Carlyle 
had asked: ‘Why is there not a Majesty's 
library in every county town? There is a 
Majesty's gaol and gallows in every one.” 
The second quotation is a contemporary 
judgment made by James D. Stewart, the 
former librarian of Bermondsey (one of 
London's 28 metropolitan public library 
systems), who is now the impish doyen of 
the notorious center lunch-table at Chaucer 
House, Library Association headquarters. 

Both quotations are from the second re- 
vised edition of The Libraries of London, 
which is edited by two members of the 
faculty of the School of Librarianship and 
Archives, University College, London. 

The original edition, published in 1949, 
was based on a series of 17 lectures delivered 
during a week's vacation course at the school 
(one, incidentally, which must rank among 
the most overloaded and indigestible courses 
in library school history). Each chapter de- 
scribed the history and purpose of an indi- 
vidual library or group of libraries, with the 
accent on history and individual collections. 
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The new edition is substantially rewritten, 
covers a wider and somewhat more represen- 
tative selection of London’s countless librar- 
ies, and is, at least in places, less stodgy than 
its predecessor. Sir Frank Francis’ article on 
the British Museum Library throws some in- 
teresting sidelights on the book selection 
policies of the great national library; there 
is style and a Rheingold-dry humor in the 
article by the late H. T. Pledge on the Science 
Library; and Mr. Stewart's contribution on 
public libraries exhibits a healthy edge of 
impatience with those who may disagree with 
his aggressive championing of his cause. 

There are indications too, here and there, 
of the impressive development and change 
which has taken place and is still taking place 
on the London library scene. For example, 
the article on the Patent Office Library refers 
to the new National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention, now a-building on the 
South Bank of the Thames [see p. 286]; the 
public library article is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the fantastic growth of interlibrary 
cooperation, much of which has developed 
since the first edition of this book; and the 
chapter on the University of London Library 
heralds—at last—the building of a deposi- 
tory on the outskirts of London, a develop- 
ment well overdue. 

Despite the wider coverage, there is still 
an imbalance in this book. Four whole chap- 
ters, for example, are assigned to the libraries 
of the University of London (91 pages), 
while only one chapter each is devoted to all 
of London’s industrial, law, medical, public, 
and learned society libraries. The bias is per- 
haps understandable, since the library school 
in which the original lectures were given is a 
part of the University. But the chapter on 
medical libraries indicates how great is the 
compression in the “omnibus’’ articles; it 
refers to the fact that there are “sixty-nine 
medical libraries in London with fifty smaller 
hospital libraries.”” 

One contributor who has sensibly recog- 
nized the limitations of a chapter is D. R. 
Jamieson, who writes on industrial libraries. 
He has conquered the problem by limiting 
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his account to three libraries only, each one 
representative of a particular type, serving an 
individual firm, a development association 
and a research association. More depth and 
selectivity of this kind in other chapters 
would make this a better book. 

Still not a replacement for the monumental 
Students’ Guide to the Libraries of London 
by R. A. Rye (3rd edition, 1927), the Irwin- 
Staveley book is nevertheless a valuable sup- 
plement with, if you can read well between 
too many dusty lines, some fascinating in- 


sights into London’s library problems and 
achievements. 

This review started with quotations—let it 
end with one. Those who worry about the 
image of the librarian today may take con- 
solation in the following remark, made by 
poet A. E. Housman to R. W. Chambers 
when the latter was appointed librarian of 
University College, London, in 1901: ‘Ah, 
Chambers, now you will be like the Devil. 
On thy belly shalt thou go and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.” 


2. By Gretchen Knief Schenk. Mrs. Schenk is editor of WLB’s 
“Extending Library Service.” 


DaNniEL, HAWTHORNE. Public Libraries 
for Everyone; the growth and develop- 
ment of library services in the United 
States, especially since the passage of 
the Library Services Act. New York, 
Doubleday, 1961. 192p. $3.95 


ISTORY LIVED is a day-to-day struggle. 

History read can seem far away and 
long ago. This is true of Daniel’s report on 
library development in the United States, 
even though it recounts some events as recent 
as the near-miraculous Congressional action 
extending the Library Services Act on August 
22, 1960. 

The first three chapters outline library be- 
ginnings in this country, Melvil Dewey’s con- 
tributions, the role of the ALA and particu- 
larly Carl Milam’s long and fruitful tenure 
as ALA secretary. As Daniel describes it, the 
decade prior to the passage of the LSA seems 
somehow foreshortened and the earlier loss 
of the act by three votes, 161 for to 164 
against, does not seem as heartbreaking as it 
was in 1949. 

In the next three chapters the author builds 
up background for the coming of the LSA— 
not without difficulty in determining his audi- 
ence or ordering his sequence. In ‘“Prepara- 
tions and Preliminaries,” for example, the 
problems encountered in administering the 
LSA, together with some of the chief regula- 
tions laid down by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, precede an account 
of the beginning of Louisiana’s demonstra- 
tion program in 1925. 
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In ‘Difficulties and Solutions,’ Daniel de- 
scribes some of the uneven levels of library 
development in the different states, providing 
further explanations in “Why oe Where- 
fore.” 

A very rapid overview by regions of LSA 
programs and developments follows, and 
there is a final chapter on ‘The Bookmobile, 
Progress, and the Future.” 

Lacking any foreword or introduction, we 
must rely on the book's dust jacket to learn 
that Public Libraries for Everyone is intended 
as “a report to the nation on how federal 
funds can be spent for the benefit of all, But 
more than that, it is a casebook on a superior 
example of how those funds can be used with 
an uncommon thrift and effectiveness that 
might well be used to advantage by other 
government agencies.’" The volume is seen 
as “an important testimonial to the joy of 
reading and to the people who, with the aid 
of a small federal appropriation, have worked 
so hard to bring that joy to low population 
areas. 

Hawthorne Daniel, as magazine editor and 
author, has given America a nearly constant 
flow of articles and books for four decades. 
Unfortunately, however, we seriously doubt 
that ‘the nation” will ever react to this “im- 
portant testimonial’ very powerfully. The 
book reads as though Daniel had dashed it 
off on short notice, sent it to the publisher 
and had done with it, without bothering to 
revise and brighten dull and sometimes slov- 
enly writing. Neither author nor editor seems 
to have cared enough to accord the subject 
the respect, appreciation or imaginative pre- 
sentation it deserves. The index is adequate. 
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Finnegan and the Easter Bunny 
A’ LEAST ONE big city library system is 
now building new branches without ex- 
hibit cases, bulletin boards, or other display 
space. The argument is that library displays 
are so poor they are not worth the time 
spent on them, and may indeed do more harm 
than good. 

Much the same argument could be made 
for the abandonment of some library catalogs, 
but no one has so far suggested tossing out 
those particular babies merely because the 
bath water is a little muddy. Instead, Lu- 
betzky and all his host are trying to clean up 
the bath water. 

What about library display? Instead of 
dropping the activity because it is poorly per- 
formed (and it is), can a way be found to 
improve the performance ? 

It seems to us that there are two major 
barriers to effective display work in libraries. 
The first is the inhibitory theory that the job 
requires artistic talent. The second is the com- 
mon practice of entrusting the problem to a 
more or less arty page, student, or clerk. 

The function of a library display is not to 
demonstrate its creator's skill with papier- 
maché, but to promote books that deserve 
attention. 

Display goes to the bases of librarianship, 
containing elements of both book selection 
and classification. Physically, an effective dis- 
play need be no more than a striking caption 
and a shelf of books. But those books should 
be the best the library has on the subject, and 
they should be drawn from the furthest 
reaches of the classification. 

Properly conceived, display can be an an- 
swer to much of the foolishness and rigidity 
of classification schemes. It can, to take a 
random example, place Finnegans Wake with 
the Campbell and Robinson key, with Rich- 
ard Ellman’s superb biography of Joyce, with 
relevant literary criticism and reminiscence, 
with Joyce's other books, with books on lin- 
guistics, books on Dublin, books on the 
church in Ireland, the author's reading of 
Anna Livia Plurabelle. . ... One could go on. 

This is what library display ought to be— 
not a parade of ‘new arrivals’ or of items 
favored by Mr. Easter Bunny; not a perfunc- 
tory airing of everything in the catalog under 
Joyce—but an affirmation of the universality 
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of ideas, the raw material of an opinion, the 
makings of an argument. 

And this is why library display should not 
be entrusted to people—including librarians 

who know more about paper sculpture than 
about books. 

Not that we are opposed to paper sculp- 
ture, or to any of the visual paraphernalia, A 
display is useless unless people look at it, and 
anything that will make them do this is fine, 
from what we now seem to be caiting “‘realia”’ 
to neon lights. But the books are the thing. 

One more point. Assume a display is at- 
tractive and striking enough to get attention. 
What then? Can a reader browse through 
the material displayed, and carry away what 
he wants, or must he fill out a reserve card 
and wait? If the display must be in a locked 
case, is the staff willing to open it up and 
give him what he wants—and is there a sign 
on the case to say so—or must he press his 
nose to the glass until his appetite is gone? 

The display of material which is not im- 
mediately available for loan defeats its own 
purpose. (This criticism does not, of course, 
apply to book jacket displays on bulletin 
boards, which are really glorified reading 
lists. ) 

Display permits infinite variation on the 
stale themes of Dewey; it can stimulate a 
reader’s latent enthusiasms, and spark new 
ones; it can let fresh air into the frowstiest 
corners of the classification. But it will do 
none of these things, and will fail, unless it 
is recognized as a wholly professional re- 
sponsibility. 


Happy New Body Type 
Tt GARAMOND TYPE in which the BUL- 
LETIN is set is beginning to wear out. 

For some time now we have been looking 
for a new type which would be readable. 
modern and attractive, and which might also 
allow us a few more words to the page. We 
hope you will agree that we have found it in 
Cornell, the face in which this note is set. 

Cornell was designed in 1948 by George 
Trenholm. Stanley Hlasta of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has described it as 
an “original, characterful design” with an 
“open appearance” and “charm and read- 
ability.” It will be used throughout the BuL- 
LETIN, beginning in January. 

Until then, our warmest good wishes to 
you for the holiday season. 
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social sciences 
& humanities — international 
index 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX gives your readers 
complete author and subject coverage of 
nearly 170 English-language periodicals in 
the social sciences and the humanities. It 
is the key to information that students, 
teachers, scholars, professional people, and 
well-informed readers in general will turn 
to first for the thoughtful investigation of 


ideas. 


Write today for the free circular that de- 
scribes INTERNATIONAL INDEX in detail. 
You'll be surprised how easily you can 


obtain this vital service for your library. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions, The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Cheney, Peabody Library School, 


Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Checklist: 


1, Drew, E.izaABeTH and GEORGE CONNOR. 
Discovering Modern Poetry, New York, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961. 426p. pa. $3.25 

2. CASTILLO, HOMERO and RAuL S. Castro. 
Bibliography of the Chilean Novel (Historia Bib- 
liografica de la Novela Chilena). Charlottesville, 
Virginia, Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia, 1961. 214p. $6 

3. YAMAGIWA, JOSEPH K., ed. Japanese Lan- 
guage Studies in the Shiwa Period: a guide to 
Japanese reference and research materials. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1961. 153p. 
pa. $6 (University of Michigan Center for Japanese 
Studies, Bibliographical Series Number 9) 

4. Haut, J. R. CLARK. A Concise Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. 4th éd. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 432p. $6.50 

5. Le Comte, Epwarp S. A Milton Dictionary. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1961. 358p. $6 

6. Esar, EvAN. Humorous English. New York, 
Horizon Press, 1961, 318p. $4.95 

7. GIOAN, Pierre. Dictionnaire Usuel Quillet 
Flammarion par le texte et par l'image. Paris, 
Quillet-Flammarion, 1960. 1458p. $6.95 

8. CHANDLER, RICHARD E. and KESSEL 
SCHWARTZ, A New History of Spanish Literature. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1961. 696p. $10 

9. Savory, THEODORE H. The Art of Trans- 
lation. Philadelphia, Dufour Editions, 1960. 159p. 
$3.95 

10. House, Homer D. Wild Flowers, New 
York, Macmillan, 1961. (reissue of 1934 edition) 
632p. $17.95 

11. Ary, S. and M. Grecory. The Oxford 
Book of Wild Flowers. Illustrations by B. E. 
Nicholson, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1960. (released in U.S., 1961) 232p. $7.50 

12. JAEGER, Paut. The Wonderful Life of 
Flowers. New York, Dutton, 1961. 195p. $15; 
$12.50 until Jan. 1, 1962. 

13. BricGs, MARTIN. Architecture in Italy. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1961. 179p. $3.75 

14. Ramsey, L. G. G., ed. The Connoisseur 
New Guide to Antique English Pottery, Porcelain, 
and Glass. Welwyn Garden City, Herts, The Al- 
cuin Press, 1961. 192p. $4.95 

15. RAMsEyY, L. G. G., ed. 
New Guide to Antique English Furniture. 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1961. 192p. $4.95 

16. British Education Index, August 1954- 
November 1958. London, Library Association, 
1961. 122p. $8 
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i7. RUFSVOLD, MARGARET I. and 
Guss. Guides to Newer Education Media, 
cago, ALA, 1961, 74p. pa, $1.50 

18. VANcE, Lucitte E. Illustration Index. 
New York, The Scarecrow Press Inc., 1961. 230p. 
$5 

19. SPEAR, DoroTHEA N. Bibliography of 
American Directories Through 1860. Worcester, 
Mass., American Antiquarian Society, 1961. 389p. 

20. WECHSLER, Louis K. and others, College 
Entrance Counselor, with directories and career 
and scholarship guides. New York, Barnes and 
Noble, 1961. 413p. $3.50 


CAROLYN 
Chi- 


Language and Literature 


Discovering Modern Poetry * incorporates 
in its first section a collection of poems pub- 
lished in 1956, intended for adult discussion 
groups. Two added sections contain addi- 
tional poems chosen as especially appropriate 
in an introductory book, and comments and 
criticism by poets, critics, and teachers, chosen 
“because of the insights they suggest and 
because, explicitly or implicitly, they present a 
persuasive case for the importance of poetry.” 
For librarians who bother about the poetry 
of our own age, this combination of poetry 
and criticism makes an admirable handbook, 
and one which throws much light on the 
reading habits of the American public, as in 
Randall Jarrell’s piece on ‘The Obscurity of 
the Poet.” It could also be a more valuable 
reference source if its index were not fe- 
stricted to author and title, but revealed, for 
example, that Robert Penn Warren’s essay on 
“Pure and Impure Poetry” contains a first- 
rate analysis of Ransom’s “Bells for John 
Whiteside’s Daughter,’ whose text is also 
found among the poems for further reading. 
A discussion leader's guide may be purchased 
separately. 

Bibliography of the Chilean Novel? is an 
important guide to a section of Latin Ameri- 
can literature by a professor of romance 
languages at Northwestern University and 
a librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional de 
Chile. Alphabetically arranged by author, 
the works are listed chronologically by date 
of first edition, with bibliographic data usu- 
ally including place and date of publication, 
publisher, and pagination. Particularly useful 
are the content analyses for collections of 
short stories by the same author and for spe- 
cial issues of periodicals, e.g. Athenea. 
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Japanese Language Studies in the Showa 
Period * is a discriminatingly selected guide 
to 1,473 bibliographies, journals, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, outlines, and indices of 
vocabulary, as well as writing in the fields 
of phonology, grammar and history of the 
Japanese language, published chiefly between 
1926 and 1957. Particularly valuable are the 
evaluative introductions to each type, the 
transliteration and translation of titles and 
the full annotations, all of which characterize 
earlier numbers in this important biblio- 
graphical series issued by the University of 
Michigan Center for Japanese Studies, 

A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary * in its 
fourth edition is a reprint of the third edi- 
tion, with an added supplement giving about 
2,000 words either not found in the preced- 
ing section or for which preferred meanings 
are supplied. Though not containing the il- 
lustrative quotations found in Bosworth’s 
more comprehensive Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, it gives reference to nearly all the head- 
ings in the New English Dictionary under 
which quotations from Anglo-Saxon texts are 
to be found. The added information in the 
supplement will justify its purchase by li- 
braries requiring a dictionary for the non- 
specialist. 

A Milton Dictionary® briefly defines or 
explains Milton's allusions, geographic and 
mythological, classical and Biblical, literary 
and historical; archaic, obsolete or special 
words; and provides descriptions of each of 
Milton's works, with about 50 entries on the 
poet's family, biographers and leading critics. 
Its entries, in one alphabet, range in length 
from one-word definitions, with citation to 
source, e.g. “dunce. Sophistical, CG204"; to 
four or more columns, these being chiefly 
devoted to Milton's individual works. Com- 
piled by a member of the Columbia Univer- 
sity faculty, it is a handy ready reference 
source for Milton students. 

Humorous English ® is the latest addition 
to Evan Esar’s growing list of humor ref- 
erence books, being 25 pun-studded chapters 
on such topics as abbrevese, gender, ambigu- 
ity, spelling, misusage, questionable English, 
advertese and novelty English. The subject 
index is intended for those who wish “to 
choose a quip or quote on almost any subject 
for use on every occasion.” For public li- 
braries with a demand for this sort of ma- 
terial for public speakers, it should add to 
the author's earlier Dictionary of Humorous 
Quotations. Since it is intended as a popular 
handbook, it makes no effort to cite sources. 
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Le Quillet Flammarion Dictionnaire: 
Usuel® is intended as a source of informa- 
tion on current meanings of French words in 
current use, with persons and place names 
briefly treated. Etymology is not given, and 
pronunciation only for difficult words. Its 
emphasis on French biographical and geo- 
graphical names, its small but usually clear 
illustrations, with about 100 additional plates, 
one fourth in color, and most particularly the 
simplicity of its definitions, make it a suitable 
supplementary ready reference cyclopedic dic- 
tionary for American students of French. 

A New History of Spanish Literature * 
treats each genre in a separate part, prefaced 
with a chapter on Spanish history, culture 
and literature. Thus it is possible for a be- 
ginning student to consider the drama, lyric 
poetry, or nonfiction prose apart from other 
forms. Valuable reference features include 
well-written biocritical sketches, appendices 
listing ‘“‘first things in Spanish literature,” 
literary and historical chronologies, an excel- 
lent bibliography and a detailed index, com- 
bining to make this a valuable addition to 
the reference collection. 

The Art of Translation,® first published in 
1957, but more recently distributed in the 
U.S., is a handbook whose chapters give a 
brief history, a general statement of prin- 
ciples, and special considerations in translat- 
ing the classics, poetry, scientific French and 
German, and the Bible. The reader of this 
short book will agree with the author that 
“this book is not a treatise, but it is planned 
on the lines, if not on the scale, of one.” 
Thus it provides a good introduction to a 
subject of particular concern to librarians. 


Flowers—Described and 
Photographed 

More than 20 years ago, in his paper pre- 
sented before the library institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the practice of book 
selection, E. H. McClelland wrote: “More 
than twenty years ago the New York State 
Museum issued a very valuable work called 
Wild Flowers of New York, by H. D. House. 
It included perhaps one-eighth of the flower- 
ing plants of the state, illustrated many of 
them in color, and was never excelled any- 
where as a popular state manual. A few years 
ago a commercial publisher reissued this 
work with no change except a brief preface 
and the deletion of the phrase ‘of New York’ 
in the title. It is widely advertised under the 
title Wild Flowers, accompanied by the state- 
ment: "With this book you can identify wild 
flowers that grow in all parts of the country.’ 
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This may be true for a few species, but of 
course it is not true at all in the general sense 
in which it is likely to be interpreted. Excel- 
lent for its original purpose, the book is 
almost worthless as a general flora. It is 
pretty hard to guard against publicity of this 
kind, though the original publication was 
very widely known.” The recent reissue of 
Wild Flowers *° afforded the publisher a fine 
opportunity to at least name the original title 
of this handsome volume, but the opportunity 
was not seized. This was naughty of him, 
but it should be observed that most of the 
nearly 400 wild flowers are found also in 
other habitats, and are so described, e.g. 
“Nova Scotia to Ontario and Minnesota, 
south along the mountains to Georgia, and 
west to Indiana and Michigan.’ Thus the 
reissue, appealing to many for its 364 photo- 
graphs of American wild flowers in natural 
colors, can still be used for identification 
and description of more commonly found 
varieties. 

More modest is The Oxford Book of Wild 
Flowers,"' which may be used to identify the 
common and less common wild flowers of 
the British countryside. The arrangement by 
color; the illustrations, mostly life size, of the 
550 flowers, with accompanying description 
on facing pages; and the section on flower 
families will recommend it to those with 
little or no botanical training. 

The Wonderful Life of Flowers,* trans- 
lated from the French edition of 1959, is 
intended for flower growers, students of 
botany, and flower lovers, Its chapters on 
floral movements and various methods of 
fertilization, and a shorter chapter on mutual 
adaptations between flowers and their polli- 
nators, will appeal to the first two types of 
users. The flower lovers will be ravished by 
the exquisite illustrations—79 color plates 
and 86 monochrome illustrations. The ama- 
teur will certainly learn more about how 
flowers live and what they do. 


The Arts—Practical and Other 
Architecture in Italy,** intended as a little 
handbook for travellers and students, also 
serves as an inexpensive title for small li- 
braries who may not have more exhaustive 
or more handsomely illustrated volumes. The 
well-indexed, chronologically arranged chap- 
ters, illustrated with 16 pages of photographs 
and 16 pages of the author's line drawings, 
provide a useful introduction to the subject. 
The first two volumes of the Connoisseur 
New Guides to Antiques **® cover antique 
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English pottery, porcelain and glass, and 
English furniture. The concise texts, each ac- 
companied by 64 pages of photographs and 
line drawings drawn from leading museums 
and private collections, have been edited by 
the editor of The Connoisseur and reflect the 
tone of the magazine itself. 


Educational Media 


British Education Index ** in its first camu- 
lated volume covers 50 British periodicals, 
few of which appear in the Education Index. 
Some periodicals indexed are not specifically 
in the field of education (e.g., Biology and 
Human Affairs), and these are indexed selec- 
tively. In view of the recent hurrah about the 
deletion of personal author entries from 
Education an it is interesting to note that 
B.E.I, is a subject index, with a separate index 
to authors which occupies only 11 pages, 
since the citation gives author and page only. 
Further issues, also cooperatively prepared 
by the librarians of institutes of education, 
will give more specific references. Omitted 
from B.E.J. are book reviews (except ex- 
tended review articles) , summaries of articles 
published in other journals, short news items 
and other ephemera. This partially accounts 
for the slimness of the volume, which never- 
theless will provide a valuable supplement 
to the Education Index. 

Guides to Newer Educational Media™ 
gives the scope, arrangement and_ special 
features of available catalogs and lists, pub- 
lications and services of professional or- 
ganizations concerned with newer media; a 
descriptive, selected list of periodicals which 
review newer media; and a selected, anno- 
tated bibliography of literature and research 
related to bibliographic control practices, 
problems and possibilities. Films, filmstrips, 
phonorecords, radio, slides and television are 
treated in this excellent, up-to-date guide, 
which does not attempt to treat equipment 
and facilities. or educational materials which 
require no special equipment for use, e.g., 
maps. Also omitted are catalogs of producer- 
distributors and catalogs of collections of 
audio-visual materials in individual libraries, 
schools, or special interest organizations. An 
index to author, subject and type of medium 
adds to ease of use. 

Illustration Index,** of which the original 
volume was reviewed in this column in Feb- 
ruary 1958, now has a first supplement, 
which indexes issues from July 1956 through 
1959 of the 12 magazines originally incly ‘2d. 

(Continued on page 332) 
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children’s libraries 





Doris H. Moulton 


Working with School Groups 


TT SEPTEMBER Canadian Library reports 
the formation of a Canadian School 
Library Association. ‘This newly-formed 
group, jointly with the Young People’s Sec- 
tion, brought before the general meeting of 
the Canadian Library Association's 16th an- 
nual conference a very comprehensive reso- 
lution setting forth the first steps to be taken 
in the direction of achieving effective library 
school service.” 

This move invites speculation about rela- 
tions between school librarians and children’s 
librarians in public libraries—and not only 
in Canada. The establishment there of a sec- 
tion similar to the American Association of 
School Librarians reafirms the widespread 
belief of school librarians in the need for an 
organization devoted solely to the develop- 
ment, promotion and improvement of school 
libraries. The phrase “‘jorntly with the Young 
People’s Section,” emphasizes the impor- 
tance, among groups concerned with library 
service to children and young people, of 
united action. 


The ey library cannot assume the role 


of a school library. However, if we are to 
provide adequate library service for the total 
community and the school population, it be- 
comes imperative that all librarians, whether 
concerned with adults or children, should ac- 
tively encourage and cooperate in the de- 
velopment of a sound school library program. 
The librarian is a comparative newcomer in 
the elementary school, and even in high 
schools his role is not always understood or 
appreciated. A separate school library organi- 
zation identifies the school library more 
closely with the formal education system. 
Such an organization can function with both 
school and library groups and act as a liaison 
between the two. A separate organization can 
help the school librarian identify himself 
with school faculties and administrators, and 
can encourage understanding of the advan- 
tages to be gained by using his special train- 
ing and talents in the educational program. 
Afhliation with other educational organiza- 
tions becomes a possibility—like AASL’s 
with the National Education Association. 





Miss Moulton is Librarian of the Central 
Youth Library, Milwaukee Public Library, 
Wisconsin. 
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What are the possible advantages to the 
children’s librarian in the public library of 
supporting a school library organization and 
program? More children will be introduced 
to books and stimulated to extend their read- 
ing. The public library will be freed of some 
of the school demands, and this will allow 
more realistic use of the public library re- 
sources. The public librarian can spend more 
time sharing his book knowledge with those 
pupils for whom the school library will never 
provide enough. He can assume a greater 
role in introducing related children’s books 
to adults and adult groups working with chil- 
dren. The public library will have a ready- 
made liaison with school personnel, through 
the school library organization and school 
librarian. 

Support of the organization begins with 
the individual. The first step is to know your 
school librarians. Include them in any contact 
made with the school administration or indi- 
vidual teachers. Keep them informed of pub- 
lic library activities related to children. Invite 
them to meet in your library. Solicit an invita- 
tion to attend one of their meetings to explain 
the public library position, explore areas for 
cooperation or some similar purpose. Join 
their organizations and/or plan joint meetings 
to discuss common interests. pray and yy 
cooperate in such enterprises as selec- 
tion, ordering, cataloging and compilation of 
bibliographies. Know your school librarian’s 
needs a support his requests for space, per- 
sonnel and funds whenever this can appro- 
priately be done either personally or through 
related organizations. 

If yours is a community without school 
libraries, take advantage of contacts with 
teachers, school administrators, individual 
parents, PTA and youth organizations to 
create an understanding of what a good 
school library can do to enlarge the educa- 
tional opportunities of the child. 

Be aware of the activities and program of 
school library organizations on the county, 
state and national level, both in library and 
educational groups. Make their materials 
available to the community. Let the school 
library organization, when it can function in 
your community, lead in the promotion of 
school libraries. But lend your support when 
it is mutually acceptable. 
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extending library service 





Gretchen Knief Schenk 


Our Philosophies Showed 


T A RECENT SERIES OF WORKSHOPS for 

Florida library trustees, the experiences 

and philosophies of library service of these 

men and women could be clearly discerned. 

And so, just as clearly, could the philosophies 
of their present or past librarians. 

The distinctive feature of these five area 
meetings was their cosmopolitan composi- 
tion. Over 375 men and women, most of 
them from other states, discussed Florida 
public library service from the smallest club 
library to the largest metropolitan library. 
One panel concerned with the role of 
“Friends” groups even explored the respon- 
sibilities of ‘Friends Without Libraries.” 

When discussions began to revolve around 
improving library service through coopera- 
tion, trustees revealed what they had heard 
and learned from their librarians. If the 
gentleman identified as having once lived in 
Batavia, New York, could have spoken at all 
five meetings, converts to the cause of co- 
operation would have been even more numer- 
ous. He had returned to his home town this 
past summer, had visited his library there, 
and had heard about and seen the beneficial 
effects of Batavia’s cooperation in the sur- 
rounding multi-county library system. He 
told of the wider selection of books, of the 
rapid delivery of new, fully cataloged ma- 
terials, of speedy reference services and of 
the absence of “‘loss of identity.” His former 
librarian in Batavia had convinced him that 
cooperation was good for readers. 

Then there was the gentleman at another 
meeting who seriously doubted whether the 
library he represented should participate in a 
cooperative cataloging project, because “‘every 
library has its special problems in catalog- 
ing.” He was far from convinced that the 
people he represented should exchange books 
with other libraries, because he felt “we 
should own the books we circulate.’ He 
echoed what he had been told by his librarian. 

Sometimes trustees catch a vision of 
broader service and wider opportunities ahead 
of their librarian. If they are of the kind we 
saw in Florida, the trustees will either change 
the librarian’s philosophy, or change the 





Librarians are invited to send material on 
extension work to Mrs. Schenk at Summer- 
dale, Alabama. 
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librarian. One trustee waved a notebook at 
us, saying, ‘I came with these five questions, 
and all of them were answered during the 
day without my asking them. Now I must 
rush home so that those leaping hyenas, my 
fellow trustees, can jump on the answers.” 
(We never discovered what the questions 
were. ) 

Exceptionally few librarians were present 
at the five meetings. But their ideas and 
philosophies were very much in evidence. 
They spoke loud and distinctly. 


Change Is Inevitable 

From Oklahoma we hear that William 
Morse, Ardmore City and Chickasaw Multi- 
County Librarian, has discontinued the use of 
Cutter numbers and the accession book. He 
has also changed the location of the book 
pocket from the back to the front of the book. 
These and other short cuts were adopted in 
anticipation of the increased volume of work 
when city and county libraries combined. 

We know of a group of librarians plan- 
ning a processing center who have decided 
to put all pockets in the backs of books— 
changing from front to back in a few cases— 
because some larger libraries do this. We 
hope they will reconsider. By front-pocket- 
ing, patrons would be better served—they 
don’t read from back to front—and time is 
definitely saved in the charging operation. 
For a year the existence of both front- and 
back-pocketed books will cause some confu- 
sion in charging. Then back-pocketed books 
will either wear out or be rebound. 

Barring atomic warfare, ‘the future of any 
institution is longer than its past.” Three or 
four years hence, few will remember that the 
library once pasted cards and pockets in the 
back in order to preserve the front fly-leaf. 
Our predecessors often wished to preserve 
the look of the book, as though it belonged 
to a home library. We can no longer afford 
to indulge ourselves in this way. 


“Idea Factory” in Operation 
The Kern County Library, Bakersfield, 
California, is a large system with many em- 
ployees, But even a small system can foster 
an “idea factory” such as theirs, urging all 
employees to think about their work and 
better ways of doing it. 
(Continued on page 332) 
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ALL JOHN CHEEVER, the short-story writer, a 

banlieusard, and he will not be offended. 
Translated, it means only “one who lives in a 
suburb,” and Cheever likes suburbia both as a place 
to live and bring up children, and as a source of 
literary material. ‘There's been too much criticism 
of the middle-class way of life,” he has said. “Life 
can be as good and rich there as anyplace else. I 
am not out to be a social critic, however, nor a 
defender of suburbiana. It goes without saying that 
the people in my stories and the things that happen 
to them could take place anywhere.” 

John Cheever was born at Quincy, Massachusetts, 
on May 27, 1912, one of the two sons of Frederick 
Lincoln Cheever, a Massachusetts Yankee, and 
Mary Devereaux (Liley) Cheever, an English- 
woman. “They were kindly and original people,” 
says their son. He left Quincy at seventeen, follow- 
ing his expulsion from Thayer Academy at South 
Braintree, Massachusetts. His account of this ex- 
perience, “Expelled,” was accepted by the editors 
of the New Republic. They published it in their 

October 1, 1930 issue as by “Jon” Cheever. 

His formal education ended _young Cheever now 
lived in a variety of places. “I was some kid in 
those days,” he once told Harvey Breit, * ‘hair down 
to my shoulders and I wore a big ring.” At the 
time of this conversation, however (1953), it 
seemed to Breit that “these days Mr. Cheever would 
pass muster even under the scrutiny of the most 
gimlet-eyed Brooks Brothers tailor.” He continued 
to publish stories in Collier's, the New Republic, 
Yale Review, Story, and Atlantic, then a long series 
in the New Yorker 

Thirty 
The Way 


stories were collected in his first book, 

Some People Live (Random House, 
1943). He was then in the army on a four-year 
hitch. Rose Feld stated that “only a few of the 
thirty pieces fulfill the ordinary requirements of 
the short fiction form. The rest are moments or 
moods caught in the lives of his characters, pointed 
in quality but inconclusive in effect.” William 
Du Bois attributed to their source (the New 
Yorker) “their peculiar epicene detachment and 
facile despair.” 
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John Cheever 


On March 22, 1942, Cheever was married to 
Mary Winternitz. They have three children, Susan 
Liley, Benjamin Hale, and Federico. The whole 
family respects his writing hours. “For long periods 
he lies fallow, and suddenly, ‘like a cockroach 
having a fit,, he writes a story in a day, without 
notes,” according to Rollene Waterman in the Sas- 
urday Review. ‘He then goes back to his brooding, 
scrupulously ignored by his wife and children.” 
Except for his army years and some time spent in 
the English Department at Barnard, Cheever’s re- 
cent life seems to have consisted entirely of writing 
stories and then collecting awards and prizes. He 
harvested a Guggenheim in 1951; the Benjamin 
Franklin Short Story Award in 1954; the O. Henry 
in 1955; and received a grant of $1,000 (award in 
literature) in 1956 from the National Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, of which he is now a member. 
He then went to Italy. In March 1958 The Wap- 
shot Chronicle won him the National Book Award. 

In 1948 Cheever had ventured briefly into the 
theatre, when Gertrude Tonkonogy adapted some 
of his New Yorker stories as Town House, Pro- 
duced by Max Gordon, it opened September 23 at 
the National Theatre in New York and lasted for 
twelve performances. 

The Enormous Radio and Other Stories (Funk, 
1953) contained fourteen more New Yorker sto- 
ries. The title story, about a super-efficient radio 
which brought in all the scandals and quarrels in 
its owner's apartment house, has been frequently 
reprinted in anthologies. “These stories have heart 
as well as pace. They add up to compassion,” 
according to the Manchester Guardian. The Wap- 
shot Chronicle (Harper, 1957) was treated as a 
novel, though an episodic one. “ For the zest and 
vigour and sheer skill of Mr. Cheever one can have 
nothing but admiration,” said the (London) Times 
Literary Supplement. At the opposite pole was 
Catholic World, which found the book “arch, 
affected, morbid, unfunny, chaotic.” In any case, 
it won the National Book Award for the best novel 
of the year. Cheever is now engaged in writing a 
sequel, or continuation, The Wapshot Scandal, pre- 
sumably carrying on the somewhat bawdy saga of 
Wapshot men in the old Massachusetts inland port 
of St. Botolphs. 

The Housebreaker of Shady Hill (Harper, 1958) 
contains more stories from the New Yorker. “‘So- 
phisticated and smoothly written, the tales reflect 
the manners and — of the country club set,’ 
reported Booklist. Some People, Places, and Things 
That Will Not Appear in My Next Novel (Harper, 
1961), with its unwieldy title, contains eight sto- 
ries. “The Italian settings seem a new element in 
the author's work, but not a vital one, since the 
characters are usually the same bewildered subur- 
banites,”” noted Paul Wermuth in Library Journal. 

When living in Italy, Cheever read Framley 
Parsonage, The Count of Monte Cristo, and Sue- 
tonius, because the books were there, but he has 
hundreds more “favorite books.” As he grows 
older, he finds that ‘“‘my enthusiasm for sailing is 
somewhat diminished and that I am a very prudent 
skier.” He has blue eyes, brown hair, is 5’ 7” in 
height, and weighs 140 pounds. He is an Episco- 
palian and a member of the Century Club in New 
York. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: Scott O’Dell 


(=: IN DEFOE’S DAY, we were cunning 
manipulative children, living in a palace of 
nature. In her brief lifetime, Karana made the 
change from that world, where everything lived 
only to be exploited, to a new and more meaning- 
ful world, She learnt first that we each must be an 
island secure unto ourselves. Then, that we must 
‘transgress our limits,’ in reverence for all life.” 
In these words Scott O'Dell distills the essence of 
his first children’s novel, Island of Blue Dolphins, 
(Houghton, 1960), winner of the 1961 Newbery 
medal. 

Dr. Johnson's statement that a man may turn 
over half a library to make a book was quoted by 
the author at the opening of his Newbery accept- 
ance speech. He went on to say that he had turned 
over his whole lifetime to make the award-winning 
story. In this speech (reprinted in Horn Book 
Magazine, August 1961), he looked back over his 
lifetime and analysed moments, memories, and 
moods that had found their way into Island of Blue 
Dolphins. He recalled the loneliness of a child 
waking at night and finding its mother away from 
home, the vigor of a young boy playing Magellan 
on a log “borrowed” from a saw mill, the cruelty 
of an older boy capturing wild animals, and the 
hatred of a young man towards his arch-enemy 
from school days. 

In addition to 


these memories, Scott O'Dell 


brought to his book a knowledge of and deep 
respect for Indian tradition. As a result, the reader 
is completely carried along with Karana’s first-per- 
son narrative of her lonely existence on the Island, 


how she tames the wild dog, develops a wordless 
friendship with the Aleut girl, and finally learns 
that “‘no man is an island.”” A powerful feature of 
the book is the author's restraint in telling Karana’s 
story; as the New York Times pointed out, he never 
“sentimentalized ;Karana’s; thoughts, nor ascribed 
to this primitive girl too much poetic feeling.” 

The life that Scott O’Dell had “turned over’’ to 
make Island of Blue Dolphins began on May 23, 
1902. He was born on Terminal Island, Los An- 
geles, California, son of railroader Bennett Mason 
Scott and May Elizabeth Gabriel. He was educated 
at Long Beach Polytechnic High School, and went 
on to attend California’s Occidental University for 
one year, and Stamford University for one year. 

He moved on to Hollywood and, for a time, 
taught a mail-order course in photoplay writing. 
He also wrote a textbook, Representative Photo- 
plays, Analyzed (Modern Authorship, Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship, 1924). He next worked as 
a technical director with Paramount Motion Picture 
Studio, and as a color camera man with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. In the latter capacity he worked 
on the filming of the first Ben-Hur in Rome, and 
finished his education at Rome University in be- 
tween chariot races. 

Returing to Hollywood, Mr. O'Dell worked with 
the Los Angeles Daily News as a book editor, and 
was book columnist for the Los Angeles Mirror. 
While working on his father’s orange grove near 
Claremont, California, he got to know the Spanish 
settlements in this area of the Pomona Valley, and 
their stories of Spanish California excited him. 
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This excitement resulted in his first published 
novel, Woman of Spain (Houghton, 1934), which 
was praised by the Boston Transcript for its “‘au- 
thentic insight into some of the trials and tribula- 
tions encountered by these hardy pioneers.” Span- 
ish California was also the basis for Hill of the 
Hawk (Bobbs, 1947), which the San Francisco 
Chronicle described as one of the better novels to 
appear during the California centennial. His knowl- 
edge of and affection for Southern California were 
demonstrated in Country of the Sun (Crowell, 
1957), an informal history and guide to the state, 
containing fact, fiction, and folklore. It was de- 
scribed by Library Journal as a “rambling, readable 
guide to that unique land.” 

His third novel was based on the story of the 
Alabama, the Confederate raider ship, and was 
called The Sea is Red (Holt, 1958). Mr. O'Dell 
also edited the story of an ex-convict who called 
himself William Doyle. In Man Alone (Bobbs, 
1953), also published under the title of Lifer 
(Longmans, 1954), the ex-convict and his editor 
tell the story of a group of prisoners described in 
the New York Times as being “the riot breeding 
worst. 

Currently, Scott O'Dell is at work on a second 
children’s .novel, based on Coronado’s expedition 
into the Southwest in 1540. His writing is done 
in the midst of French poodles, French lilacs, and 
apple trees on his farm at Julian, California, an 
1880 goldmining town set in the San Diego moun- 
tains. He was married in 1949 to Dorsa Ratten- 
bury, who types his manuscripts and offers editorial 
advice. 

A grayhaired, blue-eyed six-footer, Scott O'Dell 
is a great admirer of Sir Walter Scott (O’Dell’s 
great-grandmother was Scott's first cousin), He also 
enjoys the writings of Tolstoi, Lawrence, Conrad, 
and Melville. His hobbies are book collecting, 
fishing, and European travel. 

S. V. KEENAN 
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ALA 
WASHINGTON 


<& en. hy 


Fritz Busse 


By Germaine Krettek and Howard Hubbard 
Washington Office, American Library Association 


MONG THE OUTPOURING of bills passed 

before Congress adjourned in late Sep- 
tember were a number with library implica- 
tions which should be added to those re- 
ported in previous issues of the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


Juvenile Delinquency Act 


The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Act, Public Law 87-274, was signed 
by the President on September 22, authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of $10 million a year 
for 3 years. It provides for grants to state, 
local or other public or non-profit agencies 
to finance demonstration and evaluation 
projects in the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency, and for the training of 
personnel and technical assistance services. 
The final Supplemental Appropriation Bill 
(P.L.87-332), enacted on the night of ad- 
journment, appropriated $8,200,000 for this 
program. 

The aim of the law is to discover effective 
methods of preventing and controlling juve- 
nile crime, and to encourage the coordination 
of effort among governmental and nongov- 
ernmental educational, employment, health, 
welfare, law enforcement, correctional and 
other agencies concerned with the problem. 
Grants for projects are to be made by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in consultation with the President’s Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime. 


Books for the Blind 


Wider distribution of books and other 
special instructional materials for the blind is 
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authorized in H.R.9030, which was reported 
by the House Committee on Education and 
Labor on September 7 (H.Rep.1142), ene 
by the House on September 12 and by the 
Senate on September 18. The bill was signed 
by the President on September 22 to become 
Public Law 87-294. 

An important feature of the bill is the 
clause which removes the ceiling of $400,000 
per year on funds authorized for books for 
the blind, and leaves to Congress the determi- 
nation of the amount to be appropriated 
annually. After the bill was signed by the 
President, an additional amount of $270,000 
was appropriated in the final Supplemental 
Appropriation Bill (H.R.9169). 


Peace Corps 


Also cleared for the President's signature 
in September was the bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Peace Corps. Because of 
the great concern of underdeveloped coun- 
tries with education, including libraries, ALA 
has watched the bill with interest and has 
discussed with Peace Corps officials possible 
library implications. The bill is now Public 
Law 87-293. 

+e ee * 
MONG BILLS which were still pending 
when Congress adjourned and which 
will carry over into the 2nd Session of the 
87th Congress are these items of interest to 
libraries : 


Postal Rates on Films Under 16mm 


H.R.2587, a bill to extend the preferential 
postage rates on library materials to films 
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under 16mm in size and related film catalogs 
was passed by the House on August 21. The 
present special rate applies only to 16mm 
films. As introduced by Representative 
George Wallhauser (R.,N.J.) the bill ap- 
plied to both educational and library ma- 
terials rates, but the report of the House 
Post Office Committee (H.Rep.860) recom- 
mended extending the lower rate only to 
libraries. At the time of adjournment, no 
action had been taken by the Senate Post 
Office Committee on the bill. 


Gifts to Public Libraries 


Three bills have been introduced to amend 
Section 170(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to give to individuals making 
gifts to public libraries and museums the 
same tax benefits as they now receive for 
gifts to churches, educational institutions and 
hospitals (30%). Identical bills have been 
introduced by Representatives Eugene Keogh 
(D., N.Y.) (H.R.7713), John C. Watts 
(D., Ky.) (H.R.7659) and Thomas B. Cur- 
tis (R., Mo.) (H.R.7478). For the first time 
there seems a real possibility of favorable 
action on this important measure, since the 
sponsors are members of the powerful House 
Ways and Means Committee to which the 
bills have been referred. 

A related bill was introduced in the Senate 
on February 2 by Senator Eugene McCarthy 
(D., Minn.) and referred to the Finance 
Committee, of which he is a member. 


Florence Agreement 


On August 3, 1961, the Secretary of State 
sent to Congress a draft bill to make the 
changes in our domestic tariff law that are 
required in order to implement the Florence 
Agreement (which was ratified by the Senate 
on February 23, 1960). The Florence Agree- 
ment, the text of which was adopted by the 
General Conference of UNESCO at its 1950 
session in Florence, Italy, aims to remove the 
obstacles to the importation of books and 
other cultural materials by eliminating or 
reducing tariffs or other trade barriers. 

The House, by tradition, acts first on tariff 
matters and therefore the next step will be 
up to the Ways and Means Committee. Be- 
cause the draft bill was lodged in the Bureau 
of the Budget for so long, it reached Con- 
gress too late for final action during the first 
session. Only after the changes are made in 
our tariff law will it be possible to file our 
ratification of the Agreement with the Secre- 
tary-General of UNESCO. The agreement is 
now in effect in more than 30 nations. 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Califorma 


Please send me tree Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 
also complete data and pricss on low budget Display- 
Sign Master Kit ‘71." 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 


« BEARS ~ es zt 
W 1261 
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DISPLAYS 
FOR 
THE 

MONTH 


Ts book-jacket Christ- 
mas tree, topped with 
red poinsetta on a green 
background, was part of 
a clever bulletin board 
display at Lincoln- 
Way Community 
High School in 
Lenox. Ill. 





A’ LEFT, a Christmas scene display at Woodward 
High School in Cincinnatti, Ohio. Green paper 
rectangles on a white background form the base for 
Mitten letters that spell out “Merry Christmas.” Be- 
neath the Christmas tree (a real branch with orna- 
ments) a number of ‘‘gift’’ books are tied with red and 
green ribbon, To the right, a colored paper fire burns in 
a fireplace adorned with natural pine cones and greens. 
Santa, who is made of 3 cones of red construction paper 
set atop each other, and trimmed with black paper and 
cotton, holds up a book to illustrate the theme. 





Tee WISE MEN and an angel explain the reference in the title of the display above. Against a 
peg board background, these simple but colorful figures were made of red, biue, and green paper 
with gilded edges. The beards are of cotton, of course. The display was designed by Turid Huff, staff 
artist for the Richmond Public Library in Virginia. 
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A FAVORITE U.S. THEME, ‘The American male in business and politics,’ was the subject 

of an extremely popular display in the Dallas Public Library, Texas. Its construction 
was simple: shelves, books, cutouts, and cardboard poster. Accompanying bookmarks had 
the same titles and listed about fifteen books. 





Te FOCAL POINT of this school library display 
on Africa was a map of the continent. Lines 
led from catalog cards, on which the names of in- 
dividual countries had been lettered in India ink, 
to the appropriate point on the map, The lines 
were made of blue construction paper, and the 
entire display set on a background of black, The 
cards also included information (i.e., date of in- 
dependence, and from whom) on the newly inde- 
pendent states of Africa, with whose admission into 
the UN the exhibit was timed to take place. 





Lees Janie Gooch arranged and 
timed this display to work in with 
the second semester science reports at 
Belmont High School, Dayton, Ohio. At 
center, the five sciences referred to by 
means of symbols are physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, and astronomy. Around 
these, colorful book jackets served as 
reading guides. 
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JESSE SHERA - WITHOUT RESERVE 


A Curriculum for Mr. Ciardi 


N THE SATURDAY REVIEW for August 26, 

John Ciardi churned up a controversy 
over the conduct of the constabulary at East 
Orange, New Jersey. He thus has aroused a 
furor the likes of which haven't been seen 
since another intrepid poet dared to intrude 
into sacred bibliothecal corridors a quarter of 
a century ago. The detonation and repercus- 
sions of the Ciardi ruckus have, to mix the 
metaphor, rather squeezed East Orange dry, 
but despite the vituperation that has battered 
(or should one say charred?) the poetic 
brow, no one, to our knowledge, has yet 
replied to his rhetorical question: “Who 
knows what they teach in library schools 
these days?’ 

In order that his inquiry be not disre- 
garded, we address ourselves to hypothesiz- 
ing the description of a course of study for 
the education of his hypothetical librarian. 

One scarcely need observe that the pro- 
gram here set forth would be open only to 
those students who, by their determination 
and singleness of purpose, have given evi- 
dence during their undergraduate years of 
the capacity to profit from a discipline so 
stern and demanding. Some practical experi- 
ence in sub-professional custodianship at a 
county morgue or municipal house of incar- 
ceration is recommended. 

The program begins with a basic course 
in The Propaedeutics of Preservation. Here 
the student is introduced to the fundamental 
principles of bibliographic retention which 
must be mastered by everyone who aspires to 
become a keeper of printed books. Particular 
attention is devoted to the irretrievability of 
contemporary poetry and criticism. Each class 
period is preceded by a required lavatory 
period in which the student participates in 
the rite of the washing of the hands. This 
has both a practical application and a sym- 
bolic significance. 

Having satisfactorily completed his induc- 
tory course, the student progresses to the 
study of Legal Librarianship, or Constabulary 
Control. Here he learns that the courts as 
well as law enforcement officials are directly 
responsible to the librarian, and that the 
librarian is legally accountable for all judicial 
and constabulary action. Based on the ancient 
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legal coctrine of de minimis non curat lex, 
the course sets forth the popularly accepted 
conviction that there is no right of public 
property except the right of seizure. This 
privileye has long been inherent in contem- 
porary mores, but it has never been specifi- 
cally codified — with respect to the ex- 
pense account. Laboratory exercises provide 
experience in apprehending culprits engaged 
in the surreptitious removal of bound vol- 
umes, unbound periodicals, and near-print 
materia’. A term paper on ways to beat the 
bibliogtaphic rap is required of all students. 

The third course treats of The Art of Emo- 
tional Display, and here the student learns 
the technique of emotional exhibitionism, 
specifically the synthetic fit of temper, the 
sentimental embellishment of the book talk, 
and other forms of passion in bibliomania. 
Students who display particular histrionic 
promise in this undisciplined discipline are 
urged to pack their books in their baggage 
and enroll for a sentimental journey to the 
West Coast for advanced graduate study. 

The program culminates in the course in 
Sophistry, in which the totality of the stu- 
dent's previous professional training is cor- 
related end synthesized. Here he learns the 
methodology of misrepresentation, the infer- 
ence of causality, and the ways in which 
invalid conclusions may be hastily or im- 
properly hypothesized from inaccurate, frag- 
mentary, and unreliable evidence carelessly 
compilec from rumor, hearsay, gossip, or 
newspaper reporterese. A particularly impor- 
tant feature of this course is the provision 
for visiting professorships, which enable the 
student :o discuss his special interests and 
concerns with those who have established 
reputations in sophomoronics, 

Upon satisfactory completion of his formal 
program, each student is awarded a certificate 
of accom blishment which is written in simpli- 
fied spel'ing, without capital letters, and to 
which is affixed in the lower left-hand corner 
the official seal of the awarding institution. 
This heraldic shield displays four vertical 
iron bars, sable, representing the four studies, 
superimposed upon and partially concealing 
a closed book, vert, rampant on a field gules. 
Directly beneath is a furled pennon bearing 
the inscription that is the lodestar of every 
true librarian—Cherchez le tome! 
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The Lighthouse 


New BULLETIN Assistant Editor 
VELYN GELLER, for- 
merly an assistant 
editor in the Wilson 
Company's General 
Publications Depart- 
ment, takes over as 
Assistant Editor of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN effective with this 
issue. She succeeds Jane (Maddox) Hatch, 
whose marriage and subsequent resignation 
were announced last month (page 250). Miss 
Geller received her B.A. magna cum laude 
from Brooklyn College in 1955, with honors 
in English and philosophy. She has since 
studied at the Sorbonne, and done graduate 
work in education at Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C., and in English literature 
at Columbia. 

Miss Geller, who lived in Europe from 
1954 to 1956 (she received her degree in 
absentia), has taught in New York City, 
Washington, D.C., and Trenton, New Jersey. 
She had also spent six months as an editorial 
assistant with the composition house of Vance 
Weaver before joining the Wilson Company. 
As a free-lance, she has among other things 
contributed some remarkably lively biograph- 
ical sketches to the BULLETIN (June, Septem- 
ber and October issues). 


Sears List of Subject Headings 

We noted last month that, owing to the 
cost of reprinting, it has become necessary 
to increase the price of Bertha M. Frick’s 
Sears List of Subject Headings, 8th edition, 
to $6. This price increase is to be effective 
January 2, 1962 (not 1961, as we announced 
last month). Orders received before that date 
will be billed at the current price of $5. 
Orders received on or after that date will be 
billed at $6. 


New Volume Illuminates 

Current Radio & TV Trends 
Television and Radio, edited by Poyntz 

Tyler, will be published this month as vol- 

ume 33, number 6, of the Reference Shelf 

series. The first book published by the H. W. 
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WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


Wilson Company on this subject since the 
appearance in 1953 of Television and Radio 
in American Life, by Herbert L. Marx, Jr., 
Television and Radio reflects the many 
changes in the field during recent years. 

Mr. Tyler is also the editor of Advertising 
in America, published by the Wilson Com- 
pany in 1959. 


Conference Round-up 


The Wilson Company has been repre- 
sented by the following staff members at fall 
conferences: 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col- 
burn and Thomas Sullivan, Administrative 
Assistant for Indexing Services, attended the 
New England Library Association conference 
in Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 4-7... . 

Chief of Library Relations Jack Ramsey 
and BULLETIN Editor John Wakeman repre- 
sented the Company at New York Library 
Association’s Oct. 11-14 conference in Mon- 
ticello, N.Y... . 

Sales representative Vineta Blumoff trav- 
elled to Indianapolis to attend the Indiana 
Library Association conference held Oct. 19- 
21; and to Cincinnati for the Ohio Library 
Association conference Oct, 26-28... . 

Editor Dorothy West of Standard Catalog 
Series was present at Pennsylvania Library 
Association’s conference at Pocono Manor, 
Oct. 19-21. . .. 

Editor Helen Geer of Library Literature 
and Thomas Sullivan spent Oct. 26-28 in 
Chicago at the Illinois Library Association 
conference. . . . 

Jack Ramsey and Advertising Manager 
Willis R. Inman, Jr., attended the California 
Library Association conference, held in Oak- 
land and Berkeley Oct. 30-Nov. 4. 

Supervisor of Catalog Cards Eugene Drum 
represented the company at the Michigan 
Library Association conference in Detroit, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 4. 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 


Sister Mary Alberic, medical record librarian, 
St. Frances Cabrini Hospital, Alexandria, La... . 
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Sister Mary Leonard, medical record librarian, 
Schumpert Memorial Hospital, Shreveport 15, 
Ter 

Horst Ernestus, executive secretary, Association 
of German Public Libraries in the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin, Germany . . 

Mrs, Lois R. Ferm, librarian, Psychology, Educa- 
tion and Library Science Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. . . . 

M. E. Wright, Jr.. Queens Borough Public 
Library, Long Island, N.Y... . 

Charles W. Harrington, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Long Island, N.Y... . 

Rukasch S, Wirasasmita, head, Reference Depart- 
ment, Library of the Indonesian Parliament, Dja- 
karta, Indonesia. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been chosen by the 
consultants for analyzing in the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index. Titles elected each month 
in the future will also be listed here. 
AUCHINCLOsS, Louis, Reflections of a Jacobite. 

Houghton 1961 $4 
BowDITCH, JOHN and CLEMENT RAMSLAND, eds. 

Voices of the Industrial Revolution, University 

of Michigan Press 1961 $4.40 
BRINTON, CLARENCE C. The Fate of Man. 

ler 1961 $7.50 (partial analysis) 
COLLeDGE, Eric, ed. The Mediaeval Mystics of 
England. Scribner 1961 $4.95 
Forcey, CHARLES. The Crossroads of Liberalism. 
Oxford 1961 $7 
Konvitz, MILTON R. ed. The American Pragma- 
tists. Meridian 1960 $4 
KROEBER, KARL. Romantic Narrative Art, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press 1960 $5.75 

McKean, KeituH F. The Moral Measure of Lit- 
erature. Swallow, A. 1961 $3 

McLeop, ALAN L. The Commonwealth Pen. Cor- 
nell University Press 1961 $3.50 

Morris, BERTRAM. Philosophical Aspects of Cul- 
ture. Antioch Press 1961 $7 

SCHMITT, BERNADOTTE E. The Fashion and Future 
of History. Press of Western Reserve University 

1960 $5.50 
Wotrr, Kurt, H. ed. Emile Durkheim, 1858- 

1917. Ohio State University Press 1960 $7.50 
WriGHTt, Georce E. ed. The Bible and the 

Ancient Near East. Doubleday 1961 $7.50 


Brazil- 


extending library service 
(Continued from page 323) 

Sometimes moving an identifying mark 
from one side of the book pocket to the other 
saves time in the copying process. “J” for 
juvenile, or whatever other marks, circles, 
dots, etc. are used should be so placed that 
no special shift in typing is needed. 

No matter how small the library, a ‘‘meet- 
ing directory’’ at the entrance, listing group 
meetings taking place that day, saves many 
inquiries and publicizes the availability of the 
room. 

For meeting rooms with flat floors, it has 
been suggested that a podium-type stage be 
built which could be stored when not in use. 
To this we would like to add that, if possible, 
the storable stage should be large enough to 
hold a table and several chairs, so that panel 
members feel comfortable and are visible to 
the audience. A folding speaker's stand to 
place on the table is another essential. 

Kern county refunds money on lost com- 
mercial circulating fiction only if the book is 
found within a year. Older books lose their 
value to the library. This practice necessi- 
tates two refund rules, but commercial books 
are sufficiently well identified to make the 
distinction easy. 

When overdue books are left in a “book 
drop” or on the desk without payment of 
fines, a slip of distinctive color and size is 
placed in the book pocket until the record 
can be cleared. 

How long has it been since you have 
thought about time- or money-saving im- 
provements ? 

* * * * * 
ND NoW, at the close of another year, 
all good wishes for Happy Holidays! 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 321) 
Emphasis on costume, attention to projects 
useful to teachers, to the interests of hobby- 
ists and to subjects of scientific interest, assure 
the wide use of this time-saving source of 

pictorial material. 

For those who recognize the great value 
of directories as a source of social and eco- 
nomic history, American Directories Through 
1860 *® provides an excellent union list con- 
taining 1,647 entries, 70 per cent of which 
are held by the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety. Arranged by city, then chronologically, 
the directory lists each entry by brief title, 
giving at least one and, where possible, sev- 
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eral locations. Notes on maps, illustrations, 
advertisements and other material of unusual 
interest are appended when required. 

College Entrance Counselor? a com- 
panion volume to College Entrance Exami- 
nations, prefaces its directories of colleges 
and tabular guides to scholarships with two 
lists arranged alphabetically by profession, 
one listing four-year colleges offering spe- 
cialized training, the other listing terminal 
and transfer programs of two-year colleges. 
Though certain information, e.g., number of 
students and faculty, is not given for individ- 
ual colleges, its recency and low cost will 
recommend it to public, high school and 
junior college libraries. 
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THE BUREAU OF CURRICULUM RESEARCH of 
the New York City Board of Education has put 
out a booklet entitled Curriculum Centers and Li- 
brary Resources for Curriculum Workers in New 
York City: a Curriculum Research Report. The 
directory outlines services offered by the curriculum 
centers of the Bureau of Curriculum Research and 
in the various city school districts; resources avail- 
able in community agencies and public libraries; 
and library facilities of the teacher-training institu- 
tions and the New York City Board of Education. 
An appendix lists exchange groups and foreign 
correspondents with whom the Bureau exchanges 
publications. Copies of the 61-page booklet may be 
purchased at 50c each from the Publication Sales 
Office, New York City Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. Checks should 
be payable to: Auditor, Board of Education. 


SERIALS FOR AFRICAN STUDIES, a bibli- 
ographical guide listing more than 2,000 titles of 
periodical publications, has just been published by 
the Library of Congress. This compilation includes 
a variety of ephemeral publications in Western and 
African languages, newsletters and bulletins, and 
other publications which are not devoted primarily 
to African studies but which carry articles on 
Africa, as well as expanded coverage of institu- 
tional and independent serials. The entries provide 
information on holdings in the Library of Congress 
and other American libraries, addresses of publish- 
ers not readily available, and, in some cases, notes 
describing content. The general index is arranged 
according to subject, region, and personal name; 
and organizations concerned with the publications 
of serials are separately listed. 

The guide may be obtained for $1 a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


CIVIL WAR BUFFS may benefit from some of the 
books cited in a recent booklist, “The Civil War 
in the Transmississippi West.’ To obtain a copy 
of the 4-page leaflet, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Supervisor of Adult Services, 
Omaha Public Library, 19th and Harney Sts., 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


FOR MORE PECUNIARY INTERESTS the Queens 
Borough Public Library offers “Dollars into Divi- 
dends,” an annotated list of books, periodicals, and 
services relating to finance and investment, The 
8-page booklet is free to individuals upon request; 
send order to Queens Borough Public Library, 
Public Relations Department, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
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A HANDSOMELY PREPARED and readable book 
entitled Search and Research: the Collections and 
Uses of the New York Public Library at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street should prove diverting to 
any bibliophile. Copies of the 46-page guide are 
$1 paper, $3 cloth, from the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundation of the Library, at the above 
address (New York 18). 


AN ANNOTATED LIST OF TA*KING BOOKS, 
entitled Books for Pleasant Readiig, has been pre- 
pared by the Division for the Blind, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C, Printed in large, 
heavy type, it can be read by some talking-book 
users with residual vision. Copies of the 16-page 
booklet are free upon request from the Division. 


BOOKS FOR ALL (Print No. 56) is a Unesco 
film dealing with the world-wide problem of illit- 
eracy and what India, in particular, is doing about 
it. Single prints of the 10-minute, 16mm film are 
available on a short-term loan basis from the 
Secretariat of the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco, U.S. State Department, Washington 25, 
D.C. The film, for which there is no rental charge, 
may not be shown commercially. 


“A KNIGHT'S READING" lists, in 7 pages, some 
“short, but good” books which may help the li- 
brarian in “‘selecting a short and interesting title 
for high school students’ book reports.’ Copies are 
available free to librarians from the San Diego 
Public Library, Public Relations Specialist, 820 
E Street, San Diego, Calif. 


“BRIDGING THE GAP" is a 31-page annotated 
booklist of 250 titles recommended for early read- 
ers. Selections are based on “popular appeal and 
readability,” avoid both the “teen-age” and the 
“adult books recommended for adolescents” cate- 
gories. Copies are $1 each from the author, Kath- 
ryn S. Wilkins, 8 West End Avenue, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 


MATERIALS FOR LEARNING, INCORPO- 
RATED, formerly the Children’s Reading Service, 
has put out its 16th ‘Annotated List of Books for 
Supplementary Reading.” The list includes re- 
medial reading recommendations, NDEA recom- 
mendations, social studies recommendations, Nota- 
tions include subject area, grade level, library 
recommendations. Books are for grade levels from 
kindergarten through senior high school. Sixty- 
four pages long, the booklet costs 25c; from Ma- 
terials for Learning, Inc., Dept. 62, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. Librarians, superintend- 
ents, and principals may receive copies free, if 
requested on official letterheads, 


FOR TIRED EYES: Books and Recordines lists, in 
19 pages, a number of trade books that by virtue 
of their format are “easy on the eyes.’’ (They are 
not, the New York Public Library specifies, printed 
for people with severe visual handicaps.) There are 
broad divisions for novels, mysteries, science, etc., 
and the non-musical recordings form an interesting 
section. Copies are 25c each from the Library, 
Fifth Ave, and 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
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ADULT SERVICES: A HANDBOOK FOR STATE 
AND REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS was 
written by Florence Craig to assist in the formation 
and operation of adult services units. Copies are 
available free from ALA Adult Services Division, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LIBRARY 
SURVEYS, compiled by J. C. Rather and N. M. 
Cohen and entitled Statistics of Libraries, brings 
together 54 published sources of library statistics 
that cover more than one state, with 112 citations 
for statistics of individual states. School, college, 
public and special libraries, and education for li- 
brarianship are covered. Copies are free from 
Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Room G-115, South Bldg., Washington D.C. 


THE AUDUBON ISSUE OF SNOWY EGRET, 
mentioned on page 76 of the September Bulletin, 
is no longer available. Editor Humphrey A. Olsen 
announces with regret that his supply has run out, 
but offers to send the issue in a bound volume by 
interlibrary loan to any who may be interested. 
Address request to Snowy Egret, Shorter Apart- 
ments 701, Rome, Ga, 


EXHIBITS AND "FRIENDS": “You're on Exhibit” 
is a lively folder, planned by Alice Norton of the 
Denver Public Library, giving sound if brief tips 
on the making of library displays. It has been pub- 
lished by the Leaflets Committee of the Public 
Relations Section of the Library Administration 
Division of the American Library Association. 
(Would you like that again?) 

Also available is ALA’s ‘Suggestions for Friends 
of the Library,” a succint run-down on why and 
how to organize a “Friends” group. Both publi- 
cations are available at 75c for 25 copies, $1.25 
for 50, $2.25 for 100, $5.50 for 250 and $9.50 
for 500. Write to Executive Secretary, Library Ad- 
ministration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


COPENHAGEN'S ROYAL SCHOOL OF LI- 
BRARIANSHIP has put out two publications by 
Knud Larsen, an instructor at the school. The first, 
the 27-page On the Teaching of Bibliography, is 
presented with the thought that the scope and 
methodology of particular courses in library science 
might prove fruitful for discussion on an interna- 
tional level. It presents an account, in English, of 
the course in bibliography as it is offered at the 
Danish library school. Price is 5 Danish kroner. 

The second publication, in Danish, is the 117- 
page Fortegnelse Over Bibliografier (“List of Bib- 
liographies’), with general bibliographies divided 
by country and specialized bibliographies listed by 
field. Price of the publication is 15 Danish kroner. 

Both publications can be obtained from Dansk 
Bibliografisk Kontor, Norre Voldgade 94, Copen- 
hagen, K., Denmark 


COLLECTING SCIENCE LITERATURE FOR 
GENERAL READING has recently been published 
by the University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science and may be purchased from the 
Illini Union Book Store, Champaign, Ill., at $2. 

The collection, edited by Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, 
includes 13 papers originally presented at the 
Allerton Park Institute in 1960, and deals with 
such areas as classics in science, reader interest in 
science at various age levels, publishing science 
literature, selection for libraries, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and science-fiction as literature. 
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OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL AND ITS UN- 
esata =e oe AMERICANS by Theodore N. 

Noyes (Washington, D.C., Judd and Detweiler, 
Inc. 271p. n.d.) can be obtained free of charge by 
any interested library sending self-addressed mail- 
ing label and 6c postage to the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, room 207, 499 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 

This book is a compilation of addresses and 
articles by Noyes (1858-1946), who was editor-in- 
chief of the Washington Star from 1908 to 1946 
and president of the board of trustees of the D.C. 
Public Library for 50 years. His writings and 
speeches portray the historical, geographical, and 
political background of Washington. A biographi- 
cal account and index are included. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS: Three new booklists of 
interest to Art and Music Collections have been 
published by the Cleveland Public Library. They 
are: “Treasures in the Fine Arts Department,” 
“The Arts in America,” and “Music in America.” 

One copy of each can be obtained by sending a 
large, stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
Order Department, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, If additional 
copies are requested, a minimum charge will be 
made to help cover printing costs. For several 
copies, the charge is five cents each, for 100 copies 
(only if available) the charge will be $2. Any 
copies over 100 would be one cent each. 

“Treasures in the Fine Arts Department’ is a 
selective list of 24 rare editions arranged chrono- 
logically from 1513 to 1952. “The Arts in Amer- 
ica” lists 62 books under such headings as: history 
and aesthetics, architecture, painting and drawing, 
sculpture, graphic arts, artistic crafts, and museums 
and collectors. “Music in America” groups 53 
books and 20 scores under “The Story of American 
Music,” “Composers, Conductors, and Performers,” 
“Folksong,” “Civil War Songs,” “Jazz,” etc. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES are the subject of a 29-page 
booklet entitled School Administrators Ask Leading 


Questions About Library Materials. Informative 
and specific, it covers aspects such as selecting and 
ordering books, and organizing, financing, and us- 
ing a school library. Out-of-state residents may ob- 
tain it for 50c from W. A. Lecroy, Superintendent, 
State Dept. of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL LIBRARY AND ITS 
SERVICES, by Mary Peacock Douglas, has been 
published as Unesco Publication 481 at $1.50. Mrs. 
Douglas is supervisor of libraries, North Carolina 
Public Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina. Her book, 
which is illustrated, is intended as a practical 
manual covering “everything that anybody could 
possibly want to know about starting, staffing, 
stocking, organizing, administering, even physically 
putting together a primary schoo] library.” It in- 
cludes a bibliography. 

The book was commissioned by Unesco, which 
regards the promotion of school libraries as among 
“the priority objectives of its programme of library 
development.” 


BASIC FILING RULES for catalog cards, by Mar- 
garet E. Cockshutt, outlines practices followed in 
Canadian libraries, indicates some of the trends in 
recent filing codes, and in some instances provides 
alternative rules and examples, The 27-page book- 
let, issued by the University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, costs $1. 
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LIBRARIANS 


Save both time and: money 


by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


w 's to Libraries since 1828 
Hillside, N.J. (‘4 hour from New York City) 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as ieee 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. ) Want lists invited. 
Catalogues on Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED 





Are you qualified to serve as ADULT 
SERVICES CONSULTANT for one of the 
most stimulating and forward-looking library 
situations in the United States? 

This position has unlimited opportunities 
for a librarian with initiative and vision. Con- 
sultant will serve as COORDINATOR OF 
ADULT SERVICES for 40 member libraries, 
and will be free to develop any type of program 
in cooperation with the Library Directors. 

Requirements: Library Science degree, plus 
six (6) years experience, three (3) of which 
must be in Adult Services. 

Salary range: Minimum $8,250, Maximum 
$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: 
liberal vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, 
Social Security, New York State Retirement 
and Health Insurance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. 
Lillian C. Van Mater, Director Nassau Library 
System, 320 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 





ASSISTANTS for new positions in subject 
departments to expand service to adults. Be- 
ginning salaries up to $5,971 depending on 
experience with annual increments to $6,923 
Credit for military experience. Library degree. 
Sick leave, social security and good retirement 
plan. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Michigan. 





CATALOGER for County Library. 
have graduate degree in library science. Posi- 
tion open December 1, 1961. New air-condi- 
tioned building. Sick leave; 4 weeks’ vacation; 
retirement plan; social security. Salary open. 
Write Mrs. M. M. Bradford, Director, Webster 
Memorial Library, Decatur, Michigan. 


Must 





CATALOGER: Freeport Memorial Library 
has a vacancy in the catalog department. Re- 
quirements: Library Science degree and eligi- 
bility for professional certificate. Salary: 
Open; experience determines entrance level. 
Fringe benefits include a 38 (35 in summer) 
hour week, New York State Employees Retire- 
ment System plus Social Security benefits, 
liberal vacation and sick leave time. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: Freeport Memorial 
Library has a vacancy at the Junior Librarian 
level. Requirements: Library Science degree 
plus eligibility for professional certificate. 
Salary: Open; no previous experience necessary. 
Fringe benefits include a 38 (35 in summer) 
hour week, New York State Employees Retire- 
ment System plus Social Security benefits, 
liberal vacation and sick leave time. 

Mr. Wilfred L. Morin, Director 
Freeport Memorial Library 
Freeport, Long Island 

New York 


Apply to: 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
Work in 5 elementary schools, grades 1-6. 
Full-time secretary provided. 4 new buildings, 
latest equipment—libraries have been developed 
on an unlimited budget. Salary $4500 to $6500, 
depending upon training & experience. Contact 
Mrs. Mary Blevins, Kenton City Public Schools, 
Kenton, Ohio 








Growing Central California library system has 
two professional openings. 


LIBRARIAN I—Children’s Division 
LIBRARIAN I—Reference Division 


5-step salary scale ($432-$526) with automatic 
advancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40 
hour, 5 day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 
days vacation, social security, state retirement 
and health insurance. For application and details 
write Director of Library Service, Public 
Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, 
California. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN—city | of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, needed February 1, . 1962. MLS 
plus minimum of 5 years experience required— 
City of 21,000 population—Established Library 
joard proposing new library building—Salary 
$5800—Fringe benefits include pension system— 
2 weeks vacation, sick leave, holiday pay. 
Located within a few minutes drive of Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Eastern Michigan University 
located in City. Apply Olaf R. Pearson, City 
Manager, 304 N. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
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LIBRARIANS ! 
THE JOB: 


Positions immediately new 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. 
branches, departments, technical 


THE SALARY: $464-$565 PER MONTH 


start above 


available in 


subject 


(Experienced librarians may 
minimum ) 


THE PLACE: 
Los Angeles, where the climate is always 
good. 


THE FUTURE: 
Good opportunity for professional growth 
and promotional advancement in a growing 
system; 35 librarian promotions within the 
last 12 months. 


STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING 
THEIR LAST SEMESTER OF 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
For additional information write to: Personnel 
Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West 

Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abrahams Magazine Service ...............5.555 
American Museum of Natural History, The 


Baker & Taylor Co., The 
Barnes & Noble 
Bro-Dart Industries _.. 


Colonial Book Service 
Compton & Co., F. E. .. 


Demco Library Supplies 

ce ee Pe eee. 
OP a Te ee nnn ch adek op edi wd tes reese ks ee 
REO Gis. Bs Dhaene sds pawecedivenececscss Oe 


Marador Corporation . 2nd cover 


Mitten’s Display Letters Peay pipet 
Monona Publications .._.. jad benen ease ae seenenee 


Oxford University Press CELE Rr PTR 


San-Val, Ine. , ee re ae 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 640bdbs bie ited 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co. seks eds 6ndéneceeee eee 
Spencer & Co., Bob... ...... cae ke 
ES Sree aS 


University Microfilms TTT eee F 
University of Washington Press .................... 289 
Universum Educational Centre .................... 288 


Vital Speeches RET See eT 


Watts Inc., Franklin |. 2} Suniel ne cekee ones eeu 
Wilson Company, H. W 





ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has 
a position open for a Librarian II. A degree 
from an accredited library school and two years 


of appropriate experience required. Beginning 


salary $5,616 increasing to $6,370 by the end of 
42 months. Vacation, sick leave, group insur- 
ance, social security and pension. Civil Service 
requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores 
Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. 
Clair Shores, Michigan. 





The Nassau Library System has a vacancy 
for a SENIOR LIBRARIAN I who is in- 
terested in a cataloging position with un- 
limited opportunities for advancement. 


Requirements: Library Science degree, plus 


two (2) years experience. 

Salary Range: Minimum $6060, with five 
annual increments reaching a maximum of 
$7380. Fringe benefits include a 35 hour 
week, Social Security, New York State Re- 
tirement Health Insurance, liberal 
sick leave and vacation. Modern, air-con- 
ditioned building located in Hempstead, N.Y. 


System, 


Lillian C. Van Mater, Director 
Nassau Library System 

320 Fulton Avenue 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Apply to: 








Position of ELEMENTARY LIBRARIAN 
now available. Attractive community suburban 
to Detroit. Degree in Library Science required; 
M.L.S. degree preferred. 5-day week; sick 
leave, one day per month cumulative to 120 
days; social security; state teachers’ retirement 
plan. Beginning salary for 10 months: $4800 up 
to $6700, depending upon training and ex- 
perience. Apply: Kenneth F. Nagley, Director 
of Personnel, Birmingham Board of Education, 
Chester at Martin Streets, Birmingham, 
Michigan 





TEXAS STATE LIBRARY needs Field 
Consultant for rural library development pro- 
gram under LSA, including supervision of 
bookmobile and other extension demonstrations, 
work with trustees, librarians, county officials 
and citizen groups planning new and improved 
library service, plan and conduct workshops, 
general advisory aid in library management. 
Fifth year degree from ALA accredited school. 
Minimum of five years experience in county, 
regional, public library extension with admin- 
istration or supervision duties; bookmobile ex- 
perence essential. Personal car used, mileage 
reimbursement and per diem; same reimburse- 
ment for attendance at professional associations. 
Range of $5,406 to $5,894; starting salary 
dependent on qualifications. Social Security, 
state retirement, 2 weeks vacation, 12 days sick 
leave annually, group hospitalization available. 
Headquarters at new State Library building in 
beautiful, hilly, wooded Austin, university and 
cultural center, nearby lake recreation areas. 
Apply to William K. Peace, Acting Director- 
Librarian, Texas State Library, Austin 11, 
Texas 
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The literary 
treasures of 
two worlds 
are here 


This vault at University Micro- 
films holds tens of thousands of books 
and periodicals from the finest re- 
search libraries of the Old and New 
Worlds. Your library can share them. 

Perhaps you need to strengthen 
some part of your collection, broaden 
source material holdings, or expand 
to meet the demands of a new age of 
library growth. Whatever your plans, 
University Microfilms can be of serv- 
ice. The collections include, for ex- 
ample: 

ENGLISH BOOKS, selected from 
Pollard and Redgrave’s Short Title 
Catalog, 1475-1640 and Wing’s Short 
Title Catalog, 1641-1700; ENGLISH 
LITERARY PERIODICALS of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; AMER- 
ICAN CULTURE SERIES I and II, 
from Columbus letter of 1493 to 
books of 1876; IRISH newspapers; 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO; BAP- 
TIST books, 1526-1837; RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE works. 

Those are but a small part of the 
collections available here. Write for 
Catalog 12 for complete information. 
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Crystaljac 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 





t 


—<_ 


Now THREE STYLES of transparent 





Crystaljacs cover every requirement 


One piece, adjustable, 2 2: 


AUD with paper back One piece, adjustable, 


12 mil. mylar* DURAFOLD for fast application 


If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover 14 mil. mylar* 

choose Demco ““PAPERFOLD” ...easily ad- 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape ““Durafold” features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 14% Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.* tough 14% Mil. Mylar* 

° 3:2 Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 
Economical, that’s made with 1 Mil Mylar*. One fold is already 
adjustable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
* % the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 

] mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes 


pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (0,,/,, Crystaljacs Today!) 


WD? /am LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. @ Box 852, Fresno, Calif. @ Box 4231, Hamden 14, Conn. 











